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TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

Back Numbers of HarPeEr’s 
Week ty and Harper’s Bazar for 1875, 
owing to an-unprecedented increase in 
subscriptions, are out of print, and we 
are unable at present to furnish them. 
‘They will be forwarded as soon as re- 
printed. 
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Hlarrer’s. Alacaziné, WEEKLY, 

AND BAZAR POSTAGE FREE. 

TTARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, 
or HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGr 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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With this Number of W EEK- 
LY a5 sent out gyatuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with a beautiful double-page engrav- 
ing, entitled “The Execution of Sik THOMAS 
More,” a fage of humorous illustrations, and 
a sketch of the unfinished monument to MARY 
WASHLBGTON. Another installment of “ THE 
HichgR Lire or ANIMALS” gs also given. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 

N ORE than three months have passed 

since the autumn elections. It is time 
to consider what evidence there is from the 
acts and deeds of the Democratic party since 
the victory in its name at the polls that it 
is a party with a new spirit and purpose, 
and not the same old organization that sus- 
tained slavery, plunged the country into 
war, and resisted the guarantees of equal 
reghts in reconstruction. The first. thing 
that is observable is the fact of a very gen- 
eral alarm at the prospect of a Democratic 
victory in 1°76, and an alarm which is not 
in the least relieved, but greatly increased, 
by what are seen to be mistakes of policy 
upon the part of the Republicans. The 
alarm springs from the perception that while 
the Democratic party insists upon concilia- 
tion, it aims only to conciliate the late dis- 
affected class in the Southern States; that 
while it preaches the golden rule and broeth- 
erly love, it sees the negro hunted and har- 
ried withqut protest; and that it chiefly 
honors those who were known during the 
war as Copperheads or Confederates. The 
fact that they may be its ablest men is not 
re-assuring in-view of other facts. 

The Democrats have returned one hundred 
and twelve ex-Confederate soldiers to Con- 
gress. The Southern States, with Maryland, 
Delaware, and Kentucky, elect one hundred 
aud thirty-eight members. Of these all but 
twenty-six are from the late Confederate 
army. This fact alone disposes of the Dem- 
ocratic assertion that the Republican‘policy 
is one of hatred and revenge, and that the 
party rejects conciliation and insists upon 
tvranny.- When the war ended it was left 
in absolute control of the government. It 
could have dictated any terms, and the conn- 
try would have acqniesced, But not a drop 
of blood did it shed in vengeance. It estab- 
lished no system of confiscation. It merely 
made every man free and a citizen, and em- 
bodied his rights in the fundamental law. 
This was ‘not very iniquitous. It was a 
magnanimity unparalleled in history; and 
had it been met in the same spirit by the 
democratic party, the peace and happiness 
of the country would have been assured. 

But that party, bent upon its own inter- 
est and not upon the’welfare of the coun- 
try, sought in every wa} to perplex recon- 
struction and bring it to*naught. The re- 
cent story of the Southern States is familiar. 
if the Kepublicans have committed great 
errors, if frauds and military coercion ean 
be urged against them, equal frauds, with 
political murder and terrorism—the Ku- 
Klux, the White League, massacres, and 
open bloody revolution in New Orleans 
list September—can be truthfully alleged 
against the Democratic party. That under 
absolute Democratic domination in the 
Southern States a Republican would be no 
safer now than an abolitionist before the 
war is asserted in a private letter printed 
in the New York Times, and in the state of 
Southern society such as a late number of 
the Nation described, nothing is more proba- 
ble. Meanwhile, in other parts of the coun- 


try the Democratic party sends typical Cop- 
perheads, like Mr. Natron, of Connecticut, to 
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the Senate, and supersedes Mr. Scuvrz, the 
apostle of the Democracy as it pretends to 
be, by a gentleman of whom nothing is 
known but that he was an uncompromising 
Confederate general. We do not recall such 
facts reproachfully.’ The more sincere were 
the convictions of these gentlemen, the less 
should they be intrusted with the control 
of the government. 

Simultaneously events in Louisiana have 
elicited from the press and orators of the 
Democratic party a vituperation of the Ad- 
ministration, and especially of General SHER- 
IDAN, the ferocious tone of which shows that 
it is the outburst of a long-pent hatred of 
that officer, who owes all his distinction to 
his illustrious service in the war. We have 
certainly not justified his “banditti” dis- 
patch. But we have never doubted that it 
was. the indignant outburst of an honest 
soldier plainly unfit for civil administra- 
tion. But never by any Democratic news- 
paper or orator were the treachery of Davis 
and LEE and the wretched TwiaaGs, or the 
unspeakable infamies of Andersonville and 
Belle Isle, or the massacres of innocent 
men at New Orleans in 1865, at Coushatta,; 
and at Colfax, so denounced as the dispateh’ 
of General SHERIDAN. Mr. BAYARD, of Del- 
aware, declared in the Senate that this gal- 
lant soldier, who has done more than the 
whole Democratic party to keep this repub- 
lie free, was “unfit to breathe the free air 
of the republic,” as reported in the papers, 
but, according to the Record, “ Who shall 
say whether he is even fit to breathe the air 
of a republican government?” Who is Mr. 
BAYARD, of Delaware, who thus denounces 
SHERIDAN and extols freedom? He is the 
Senator of a State in which he and his po- 
litical friends maintained human slavery as 
long as they could, and a leader of the party 
whose sole policy for more than a generation 
was to make this a slave republic. 

Meanwhile, in the session of Congress 
now closing, the conduct of the Democrats, 
who have a majority in the next House, 
shows the old tone—the tone which Demo- 
cratic success would restore to the govern- 
ment. The episode of Mr. JoHN YOUNG 
Brown’s performance, for which he re- 
ceived the censure of the House through 
the Speaker, and the earnest efforts of the 
Democratic party to shield him from that 
censure after his plain prevarication, show 
the fire of the old feeling still burning—a 
fire which is not likely to ripen concord and 
tranquillfty should it by success extend and 
obtain the mastery. Where in all the ora- 
tions and resolutions and. leading articles 
of the Democratic party for the last ten 
years is found any word of hearty American 
satisfaction that the rebellion of slavery 
was defeated, and that every man within 
the national domain is free ? 

Again, and as another significant sign of 
the times, there is the conduct of the Dem- 
ocpatic party in Illinois and Missouri in re- 
gard to the public schools. In the State of 
New York the Roman Catholic hostility to 
the public-school system has always depend- 
ed upon that party. It has been always 
the Democratic policy.to win the Irish vote, 
and to do it by grants and favors to the Ro- 
man Church. The Democratic gifts of the 
public money and property in this State to 
that sect have been enormous. The party 
does not dare to oppose the Roman priest- 
hood to the point of incurring their hostil- 
ity, and its organs revile the exposure of 
priestly politics as an attack-upon religious 
liberty. But should the common-school sys- 
tem ever be overthrown, it will be by the 
Democratic party, as the price of the Cath- 
olie vote. The first measnre is the secta- 


‘rian division of the school fund, and the 


Democratic movement to this end, especial- 
ly in Illinois, is already powerful and thlreat- 
ening. 

These and such as these are the signs of 
the times. Do they suggest the wisdom of 
a Democratic restoration? That a party 
strongest in the slums of great cities and 
weakest in the most industrious and pros- 
perous parts of the country is not more tru- 
ly representative of American character and 
intelligence than its opponent is obvious. 
That the Democratic party of the Union is 
in any degree whatever more faithful to 
law, more respectful of the Constitution, 
more jealous of liberty, or more resdlved, 
upon justice than the Republican is simply 
absurd. Conld the policy of ANDREW JOHN- 
SON have been carried out, and the Demo- 
cratic plan of restoration, as shown in the 
black codes and vagrant laws, have been 
adopted, the situation of the country, un- 
happy as it is in many ways, would have 
beén intolerable. The maintenance of the 
Republican organization, which is the only 
one under which the election of 1-76 can be 
contested, is therefore indispensable. 

No man who has been a supporter of the 
party during and since the war, however 
deeply he may regret what be thinks the 
serious errors that imperil its ascendency, 
can contemplate the possible success of the 
Democrats without profound uneasiness, 


and in the actual alternative that is offered 
he will not readily renounce the only polit- 
ical organization around which those who 
can defeat the Democracy may be rallied. 
On the other hand, the condition of that 
rally is plain to the dullest mind. The 
élections have shown that Republicans will 
not “go it blind,” nor stick through thick 
and thin to whatever may be done in the 
name of the party. Nothing is more evi- 
dent than that a dangerous minority of Re- 
publicans—very many moré than those who 
hold the balance of power—would even 
think Democratic success a preferable evil 
to a Republican policy of desperation or of 
doubtful constitutionality inspired by polit- 
ical sharpers and toadies. The conciliation 
of firm adherence to declared principles, 
trust in the American doctrine of lawful 
local government, the stateeraft which, like 
the sailor's skill, makes even a head-wind 
serve, strict regard for the indispensable 
conditious of free government, patience, 
tact, forbearance, are essential to a policy 
that shall reunite the Republican party. 
The times are critical. Republicans are in- 
dependent. Let the leaders be wise, and 
they will find themselves supported by all 
the old conviction amd enthusiasm. 


JOHN BRIGHT AND THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 

Mr. Bricut’s late speech is said to have 
disappointed his friends of the Liberal party 
by not proposing a distinct policy, but it is 
none the less a very characteristic and sig- 
nificant address. Mr. Bricht’s speeches are 
always well worth study for their consum- 
mate art, as well as for their views of pub- 
lic questions and the general political prin- 
ciples which they mhaintain. They are nev- 
er very long; upon this oceasion he spoke 
only for an hour and a quarter. They are 
very simple and direct, and the language is 
peculiarly idiomatic and racy. Nothing 
seems elaborate or suggests effort, and for 
the reason that the whole is so carefully 
considered. A man with the reputation of 
the first orator in England, and a great 
party leader, does not risé to speak to ten 
thousand people gathered from all parts of 
the kingdom without the most thoughtful 
and exact preparation. His skill is so con- 
summate, however, that this appears only 
afterward and upon reflection. There is no 
extravagance of tone, no magnificent rhet- 
oric ; indeed, the tone is almost colloquial, 
and the key of the speech is moderate and 
good-humored. The argument is constant- 
ly pointed with illustration, and a lambent 
humor plays over the whole, irradiating it 
with pleasant light, but not exploding in 
bursts of mirth or extravagance. Thestrain 
rises naturally into a lofty and earnest tone, 
as When in this last speech, speaking of those 
who sustain the Religious Worship Bill, he 
says, “ They may deal with the question of 
the light that comes from the candles, but 
they can not deal with the question of the 
light that comes from the eloquence and 
power and earnestness and godly sincerity 
of the men who preach to the people.” The 
compactness, clearness, simplicity, feeling, 
and force of Mr. BRIGHT’s speeches show the 
true master. 

The speech which he lately delivered at 
Birmingham was devoted chietly to the ques- 
tion of the English Church establishment, 
which, he says, i far more important than 
that of free trade or the extension of the 
suffrage. He évidently considers it one of 
the most vital questions, but he distinctly 
says that it has not yet reached the point 
of party action. Every body must think 
about it, and the party to carry it will come 
“when it is wanted.” | His own opinion he 
expresses in the plain¢st way. “The state 
Church as we have it now is not and can 
not be in harmony with the age.” “ Wher- 
ever you find the Church of England pow- 
erful, there you find the opposition to legis- 
lative and administrative reform most pow- 
erful.” From the Church of England “ as 
a body we have receive no service in all 
the great measures of change and improve- 
ment which have so blessed this country 
during the last half century.” And he turns 
very neatly the argument of Sir WiLLIAM 
HARCOURT and the Tories, who say that the 
maintenance of the English Church estab- 
lishment is the bulwark against Rome, by 
referring to the Presbyterians, the Wesley- 
aus, the Independents, the Baptists, and ask- 
ing: “ Do you find that the ministers of these 
various bodies are constantly, in their ser- 
mons, in their decorations, in their postures, 
in their ceremonies, in their confessions, in 
their exhortatidns to their people—do you 
find they are gradually but surely goimg 
over to Rome? No......It is only throtieh 
the hierarchical and prelatieal Church that 
there are converts to the Church of Rome.” 
Mr. BriGut ends his speech by saying, “I 
should: say that it will ve a great day for 
freedom in this country, and for Protestant- 
ism aud Christianity, which shall witness 


) the full enfranchisement of the Church with- 


in the realm of England.” 

Mr. BriGuT is a thorough Englishman, 
and he is not in the habit of talking in the 
air. Such a speech at this time shows that . 
while he is not prepared to urge the Lib- 
eral party to raise the issue of disestablish- 
ment, he yet feels it to be the next question 
of real interest in English politics. It also 
shows that he sees no other point at which 
the party now in power can be hopefully at- 
tacked, and this fact, taken with the with- 
drawal of Mr. GLApsTONE from the Libera! 
leadership, gives a vivid glimpse of the po- 
litical situation in England. Mr. Bricur 
thinks that the Tories are merely adminis- 
tering upon the Liberal estate. They are 
carrying out the general Liberal policy, and 
he is of opinion that they will do very well 
so long as they do not meddle with politics. 


. ARKANSAS. 


THE message of the President upon the 
condition of Arkansas followed close upon 
the report of the Congressional committee, 
and flatly contradieted it. The facts are 
familiar. The old Constitution of the State 
had a provision for its amendment, not re- 
strictive or prohibitory, but permissive. The 
Legislature, disregarding this provisionau- 
thorized a Convention to form a new Consti- 
tution. It was approved hy the people; the 
new Constitution was ratified, and the State 
is at peace. The objection was made that 
the new Constitution was void, because it 
was framed and approved in disregard of 
the provision for amendment. But consti- 
tutional students are aware that while this 
has been a question, and we have raised it 
in these columns, the practice of various 
States and the principles of a popular gov® 
ernment seem to have established the prin- 
ciple laid down by Judge JAMESON, whose 
work is the chief authority upon the sub- 
ject, and who says in a late letter to the 
Chicago Tribune, occasioned by the Arkan- 
sas controversy : 


**T think it established in the public law of the Tnit- 
ed States that it is always in the power of a Legisla- 
ture to call a Convention, whenever it may deem it 
necessary or expedient to do so, with a view either to 
amend or remodel the Constitution.” 


The only exception allowed by him is an 
express prohibition by the Constitution it- 
self of the exercise of such a power. The 
irregularity in Arkansas is no greater than 
it was in New York in 1°46, and it has been 
condoned by the large majority of the vot- 
ers both in the adoption of the new Consti- 
tution and in the election under it. 

The Congressional committee reports as 
follows: 

“The committee are satisfied. The Convention to 
frame the Constitution and the Constitution itself 
were voted for, and are satisfactory to the majority of 
the voters and people of the State. The State officers 
were certainly elected by a majority of the votes cast, 
and we think by a majority of the votes in the State. 
The condition of the State has been as peaceful since 
the new government was inaugurated as it ever has 
been. Acts of violence have been very few indeed, 
It is alleged that this is all because they are now under 
Congressional investigation and on their good behav- 
jor. The committee believe the mass of the people on 
both sides are inclined to peace and good yovernment, 
and to allow all the enjoyments of their legal rights, 


Here we have the case of a State having a Constitu- 
tion republican in form, adopted and ratified by a 
large majority of its people, manned by officers of 
their choice, and going forward with reasonable quict 
and peace. Your committee can not find any solid 
ground on which to stand to say the general yovern- 
ment can or ought to interfere, and no amount of ir- 
regularity in the processes by which this state of things 
was brought about furnishes just reason for doing so, 
The committee believe that, upon principles now well 
established, all these defects and irregularities in the 
proceedings must be regarded as cured by the verdict 
of the,people. The election held for its ratification 
was under the form of law, and the officers who con- 
ducted it acted under appointment and under official 
oaths, and although we regard all as defective, how- 
ever, prescribed by the Convention instead of the Leg- 
islature, still we believe they are entitled to be re- 
garded differently from mere voluntary meetings held 
under no pretense of legal authority. The committee 
do not commend any action by Congress or by any 
depart t of the general government in Arkansas.” 


The report is signed by Messrs. PoLAND, 
ScrppDER, SAYLER, and Stoss. Mr. 
of Illinois, dissents, and denies that the Con- 
stitution was lawfully changed. 

The President, who on the 15th of May 
last said in a proclamation that Mr. BAXTER 
was inducted into the office of Governor 
“according to the Constitution and laws of 
said State, and ought by its citizens to be 
considered the lawful Executive thereot,”’ 
now says: 

‘“T will venture to express the opinion that al! the 
testimony shows that in the election of 1572 Josrrs 
Beooks was lawfully elected Governor of that State; 
that he has been unlawfully deprived of the possession 
of his office since that time; that in 1874 the Constita- 
tion of the State was by violence, intimidation, and 
revolutionary proceedings overthrown, and anew Con- 
atitution adopted, and a new State government estab- 
lished.” 

And he asks Congress to relieve the Execnu- 
tive by taking some action, implying that 
if it does not, he will. But there is no rea- 
son to suppose that the facts of the case are 
better known to the President than to Con- 
its committee, Which admits 
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that Brooks was undoubtedly elected, and 
ought to have been declared Governor. The 


President, however, to whom the appeal was 


made, decided that he was not the Govern- 
or, and that BAXTER was. Congress, the 
country, and the State of Arkansas acqui- 
esced in that decision. A new Constitution 
has been adopted, and a new election held, 
the result of which is not disputed, and now 
the President proposes to recall his decis- 
ion and re-open the whole question. The 
grounds of this action are contained in the 
documents that accompany the message, 
and if they are not clear and conclusive— 
which, in view of the committee's report, is 
hardly supposable—we trust that Congress 
will adopt the report and sustain its policy. 


— 


A DOUBTFUL LAW. 

Tur report of the committee which has 
been investigating at New Orleans will be 
received with the greatest interest. What- 
ever its recommendations may be, it may be 
assumed that it will agree with both of the 
other reports in the statement that there 
have been enormous frauds upon both sides, 
and that the condition of the State is far 
from peaceful. There will, however, be a 
very general sense of disappointment if, 
because of this situation, the committee 
shall recommend further or continued inter- 
ference of the national government. The 
new amendments to the Constitution un- 
doubtedly intend that the new citizens shall 
be protected, just as the whole instrument 
intends that all citizens shall be. But it 
means, of course, that that protection shall 
be in harmony with the character and con- 
dition of our.whole system of government. 
It certainly does not mean that the risks of 
freedom and of local rule shall not be taken. 
The new. amendments do not change the na- 
tional administration into a “ paternal gov- 
ernment,” and certainly do not intend to 
destroy that manly self-dependence which 
is the characteristic of the race to which we 
belong, and to which we owe our political 
institutions. 

The necessity of remembering this is 
shown by the political situation. The Re- 
publican policy of reconstruction was just 
and generous and humane. But inevitably 
it brought its own difficulties and dangers 
with it, and its vital condition of success 
is that it should be administered by intel- 
ligent and experienced statesmen, not by 
mere ignorant and heady partisans. Its 
peril from the beginning was that it could 
easily run into an extreme, as Jeffersonian 
local self-government had been pushed by 
the Democratié party into the preposterous 
folly of State sovereignty. It would con- 
stantly tend, unless wisely administered, .to 
absorb the powers which it is indispensable 
to the common welfare should be left to the 
separate political connourities of which the 
Its further peril arose 
from the fact that the extreme of central 
control is peculiarly repugnant to the polit- 
ical instinct of the country. The highest 
statesmanship was therefore demanded, be- 
cause the moment that the Republican 
policy seemed to be drifting in the danger- 
ous direction that we describe, the coun- 
try would take the alarm, and the elec- 
tions would show a willingness to correct 
the tendency. by intrusting the government 
te the enemies of the new citizens and 
the friends of the other extreme, that of 
State sovereignty, from which the rebellion 
sprang. 

There is a disposition which arises from a 
humane and generous impulse, but which is 
not wise, to expect the national power to do 
by force of arms what can be done only by 
moral processes and by time. Even when 
all citizens are made equal before the law, 
and equally accessible civil remedies are 
provided for the redress of wrongs, a great 
deal of injustice, disorder, and outrage will 
still remain; and the danger, but by no 
means the necessity, of the Republican pol- 
icy is that these last will be taken as proofs 
that still more stringent measures must be 
provided, which may be pressed from point 
to point, until the country rises in reaction 
and overthrows the party whose just and 
beneficent ends will thus have been defeat- 
ed by a want of that tact which is the high- 
est genius of practical statesmanship. It is 
probable that a great deal of the interter- 
ence in the Southern States under the an- 
spices of advisers like CASEY, DURELL, PACK- 
AkbD, and the United States marshals and 
authorities elsewhere, has been due to a de- 
sire to help and to “save” the Republican 
party. But the narrowest and most selfish 
partisans are always the worst advisers in 
the party interest. A great party is main- 
tained in popularity and power not by the 
iniserable tricks and shifts of mousing poli- 
ticians, but by its reliance on the justice, in- 
telligence, and good sense of the people at 
large. If the Republican Congress had had 
the courage-to adopt the report of the Sen- 
ate Louisiana committee two years ago, and 
had absolutely refused tu recognize the re- 
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| sult of a fraud which totally vitiated the 


election, two things would have followed— 
the Republican party would have been 
spared the disaster of sustaining what a 
Republican committee would not justify, 
and the people of Louisiana would have 
been taught the first lesson of a free popu- 
lar system, self-dependence. Would the Re- 
publican party have been more or less strong 
if Congress had dealt more courageously 
with the Southern situation, and scorned to 
be drawn into the recognition of a fraud? 
As we write, the Congressional joint cau- 
cus conunittee has agreed upon the new bill, 
virtually re-enacting the most stringent see- 
tion of the Enforcement Act of 1e71. This 
section gives almost unlimited power to the 
President to suspend the privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus, making him the judge 
when the constituted authorities in any 
State are in league with armed combina- 
tions to defy or overthrow the State or na- 
tional law. It is an immense and extraor- 
,dinary power. It is a power, indeed, which 
in an emergency any loyal President would 
assume, as LINCOLN did, and appeal to Con- 
gress and the country for his justification. 
But such a bill contemplates permanent re- 
bellion, with this essential difference, thut 
it suffers the privilege of the writ to be sus- 
pended without any,overt act. It requires 
ouly that the President should believe that 
there are unlawful armed organizations so 
“powerful as to be able” violently to defy 
or overthrow the authorities, and that he 
should think their legal conviction to be 
“impracticable’—very vague, loose terms— 
and he could then proclaim a rebellion and 
suspend the privilege of the writ. It is cer- 
tainly a very serious proposition. The rea- 
son for such a law must be that some State 
or States-are in rebellion. Which are they? 
There is plenty of ugly feeling and there 
are breaches of the peace, and in Louisiana 
there is the White League, another form of 
the Ku-Klux, and the negro is politically 
persecuted. But is this the best remiedy for 
those evils? Under all the circumstances, 
is this the wisest plan? Is it not a confes- 
sion that the Republican policy ean be car- 
ried out and the citizenship of the negro 
maintained only at the cost of the tradi- 
tional securities of freedom, and of an appall- 
ing inerease of the executive power? For 
it will hardly be denied that such a law 
authorizes the United States to take pos- 
session of a State, sets aside the State au- 
thorities, and administers the government 
at the Executive pleasure. This is certainly 
the reverse of State sovereignty, but is it 
not absolute centralization? Let the Re- 
publicans who Wish to protect the negro 
consider whether they should like to have 
a Democratic Administration clothed with 
this power. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

A VERY serious question was debated at a 
late meeting of the Board of Education in 
New York—that of teaching German in the 
public schools. It is a question in which 
many most excellent citizens are interested, 
and upon which they naturally have a strong 
feeling, Mr. KLAMROTH, indeed, one of the 
Commissioners, said that he knew a German 
never means to give up his language, and 
if he could not hear his children speak to 
him in his own tongue, he should not feel 
that they were his offspring. He thought 
that if the German language were not 
tanght in the public schools, the German 
citizens would withdraw their children, 
But does Mr. KLAMRoTH think that his chil- 
dren’s children many generations hence will 
have the same feeling about the German 
language, or does he think it desirable that 
they should have? In his answer to that 
question lies the reply to his argument. He 
can not suppose that the feeling of his de- 
scendants will be what his is, because they 
will be American, as he is German, and noth- 
ing could be more unhappy for America than 
the kind of divided allegiance which his re- 
mark implies. It is natural in him and in 
all who are adults, but it would be a great 
mistake to perpetuate it. 

American public schools are designed to 
make the pupils loyal and patriotic Ameri- 
cans, not Germans, nor Irishmen, nor French- 
nyn. They presuppose that all citizens who 
were born in other countries and have be- 
come Americans have renounced other lands 
as their home, and look forward to see their 
descendants Americans also, They have not, 
indeed, renounced their love of their father- 
land and its literature and fond personal as- 
sociation, and in their own homes those who 
have come to this country at a mature age 
will naturally teach their children the lan- 
guage which is so familiar and so precious 
to them. But when they go out of their 
homes, when they take part in public af- 
fairs, When they support public institutions, 
they are Germans or Irisly no longer; they 
are Americans; their conduct must be reg- 
ulated by American views, and tue Ameri- 


can spirit should be promoted in every way. 
With the rest of us, they are bound to do 
what they can to unite and weld together 
the whole people. 

The very circumstance of the large pro- 
portion of foreign-born citizens is the reason 
that every American by birth or adoption 
should do what he can to abolish all differ- 
ences of race and tradition, and nothing does 
this more effectually than instruction in a 
common language. If a government wish- 
es, for any reason, to maintain differences 
among its people of various nativity, to fog- 
ter jealousy and suspicion, and prevent the 
growth of the homogeneity which is indis- 
pensable to national greatness, it will allow 
the different native languages to be taught 
in the schools, and so cherish so long as it 
can the hostilities of different nationalities, 

Language and religious faith are the two 
powertul instruments of division in a popu- 
lation of various origin, It is their Church 
which prevents the Lrish from being ab- 
sorbed in the mass of Americans, and every 
intelligent German knows how very far that 
sectarian segregation of the Irish has been 
from an advantage to them or to the coun- 
try. Yet to insist upon teaching the Ger- 
man language in the public schools would 
necessarily lead to the same kind of mis- 
chief. 

When the German parent chooses Ameri- 
ca for his home and for that of his children, 
he chooses every thing which is essential to 
his identification with the life and destiny 
of the new land, If he does not, he is only 
a Visitor. His heart and hope and faith are 
elsewhere, and he has no right to ask to 
have a voice in the government of the 
country. If he may insist that his language 
must be taught at the public expense, so 
may the native of every other country who 
has become an American citizen. And if 
foreign languages are to be taught im the 
publie schools, there are very many of the 
most intelligent people in the country who 
will, for various reasons, prefer the Latin 
and the French to the German. There will 
be others, again, who will insist that it would 
be far more useful for American children to 
learn drawing. as ‘n the Boston schools, 
than German, &s in those of Milwaukee and 
Louisville. It is possible that under cer- 
tain circumstances it may be wise to employ 
teachers who know German, but only to 
bring the young German children into in- 
struction in English as soon as practicable. 
The ruling principle should be, and for the 
very reason that there are so many children 
of foreign extraction, the English language 
the sole language of the public schools, 


PERSONAL. 


Tue Right Hon. W. E. GLapstonge has writ- 
ten a complimentary letter, dated ** Hawarden 
Castle, Chester, January 22, 1875,”’ to the Rev. 
Dr. Scuarr, of New York, thanking him for 
the handsome Harper edition of his famous 
pampblet on the Vatican Deerees, and the * very 
valuable additions’ to the same. In the same 
letter he says that his mind and time have been 
so absorbed by “ inquiries, correspondence, and 
further proceedings in the matter of the Vatican 
Decrees as to be unable to keep pace with the 
packs of letters received. I have once or twice 
made this known in the English newspapers, 
and it would be a kindness if any one would se- 
cure the insertion of a similar intimation on 
your side of the water, by way of apology to un- 
answered correspondents,” 

—The saying of the late Bishop Wurrenovss, 
of Illinois, that Dr. De KoveN was “ a born bish- 
op,”’ tinds its practical fulfillment in his becom- 
ing Bishop W.’s successor. Although among 
the most advanced of High-Churchmen, Dr. De 
KOvEN enjoys in a large degree the respect of 
those from whom he differs. There may of 
course be some trouble in obtaining the canon- 
ical consent of a majority of the bishops and 
standing committees of the different dioceses to 
his consecration, but the purity of his personal 
character, his remarkable abilities as a preach- 
er, added to superior administrative capacity, 
will probably secure for him the desiderated 
number. He is certainly one of the very fore- 
most figures in the Episcopal Church in the 
United States. 

—Mr. Frepertck W. Sewarp, who was for 
some time associated with Mr. Weep in the ed- 
itorship and ownership of the Albany Avening 
Journal, and who has assumed a prominent po- 
sition in the present State Legislature, is under- 
stood to be engaged upon a life of his father, as 
well as in assisting Mr. Weep with his autobi- 

—It is supposed that the Agassiz Museum will 
soon be in possession of $200,000 in subscrip- 
tions, thus making it possible to draw the 
$50,000 appropriated by Massachusetts. With 
this $250,000 new halls are to be built, new fa 
cilities for instruction are to be provided, and 
the classification and arrangement of the muse- 
um are to be carried forward much further than 
they were at AGassiz’s death. 

—It is not yvenerally known, though neverthe- 
less a fact, that one of the pall-bearers of Suaks- 
PEARE is buried in the old burying-cround of 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. On a tombstone is 
the following inscription: 

“ Tiere lies the body of Eowarp Hetper, practition- 
er in physic and chirurgery. Born in Bedfordshire, 
England, in the year of our Lord 142. Was contem- 
porary with and one of the pall-bearers to the body 
of. After a brief illness his 
spirit ascended, in the year of our Lord 1615, aged sev- 
enty-six.” 

—Colonel Forney has been taken to the 
French Assembly at Versailles by M. Loris 
Bianec, one of the notable men of that body. 
M, BLaNg is about the size of the late STEPHEN 
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A. Dove Las, about tifly-tive years old, has very 
black hair, young and pleasing countenanee, 
talks excellent English, and is very affable in 
manner. He was an ardent supporter of the 
Union during the unpleasantness. 

—Mr, Haywakp, the editor of the Quarterly 
Review, in which has appeared his seariffing ar- 
ticle on the Greville Memoirs, is one of the clever 
men of England, a great whist-player, a caustic 
and brilliant talker, and decidedly “*somebody” 
in London. Himself of very humble beginnings, 
he fs yet an “indispensable” in the drawing- 
rooms of Mayfair and Belgravia. He holds his 
own by virtue of his talents, and in spite of the 
disagreeable manners of which he Is said to be 
the 

—Mr. WILLIAM PemMBROKE editor 
of Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East, recently gave a grand dinner in 
Paris_in honor of Colonel Horrman, the new 
United States secretary of legation at London. 
Minister WasuBukNe and many nobby people 
were present. 

—ALVAN CLARK, the noted telescope maker 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has won sufli- 
cient fame abroad to have received from the 
Austrian government an order for a large tele- 
scope. The James Lick trustees, of San Fran- 
cisco, are corresponding with Mr. CLARK about 
a grand instrument for the California Observa- 
tory. 

—At the present moment there are four so- 
-alled Queens of Spain out of the business— 

CHRISTINE, widow of Ferprnanp VII., who re- 
sides near Havre; IsaBeiva IL., mother of the 
new king; the Duchess of Aosta, wife of Prince 
Amabevus, and the wife of Don CakLos, who 
styles himself Cuaries VIL 

—Among the many benefactions of the late 
H. the following may be 
mentioned : A.year or two ago he wrote to the 
America Bible Society, inclosing $10,000, say- 
ing that he had in his will bequeathed that 
amount to the society, but he preferred to an- 
ticipate its payment, that the society might at 
Once come into its use. 

—A recent issue of the Nashua (New Hamp- 
Shire) Telegraph gives the particulars of the al- 
leged marder in Louisiana of two graduates of 
Dartmouth College. These two young men, it 
seems, were college-mates—one, A. B, Lona, tal- 
ented, strong-hearted, resolute, graduated in 
ISOS; the other, FRANK PERKINS, was still in 
college when the rebellion broke out, and at the 
first call for troops enlisted in the Twentieth 
Regiment to fight for his country. He was the 
first soldier Dartmouth sent to the war. When 
the war closed, Lone, having read law and been 
admitted to the bar, was in New Orleans, and 
for a time his friends at the North heard of him 
as justifying all the bright promise of his college 
days. Afterward he was appointed to a judicial 
position in the city. Still later came the news 
that he had committed suicide by eutting his 
throat in his own office This report reached 
his old friend Perkins, who, by his ability and 
integrity, had come to be the agent of a line of 
steam-ships running between St. Louis and New 
Orleans, and he went to New Orleans to investi- 
gate the affair. There he learned that Lone, in- 
stead of committing suicide, bad been murdered 
by a band of White Leacuers, to whom he had 
given offense by some of his judicial decisions, 
that no attempt bad been made to discover his 
murderers, and that the whole White League 
exulted over the fate of the noted radieal. Per- 
KINS at once published a card offering $5000 for 
the arrest and conviction of the persons who had 
committed the crime; but within less than a 
week he was himself pursued, shot down, and 
his body flung into the street. Such is the sto- 
ry told by the New Hampshire paper of the fate 
of the two Dartmouth graduates, 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue President, on the Sth_inst., sent a message to 
Congress with reference to the Arkansas difficulty 
taking the ground that Brooks was lawfully electe 
Governor in 1872, and that the new Constitution adopt- 
ed in 1874, and the government established thereunder, 
are illegal. The President asks for definite action by 
Congress “to relieve the Executive from acting upon 
the cs age which should be decided by the legisla- 
tive branch of the government.’—The President has 
signed the “ Little Tariff Bill."—The Senate, on the 
Sth, confirmed the nomination of John L Hoult, of Il- 
linois, for Governor of Colorado.—The Indian Appro- 
priation Bill was passed by the House, on the 9th, with 
he Choctaw claims etricken out.—The House, on the 
9th, refused to consider.the resolutions reported by 
the Committee on Elections excluding Delegate Can- 
non, of Utah.—The new tax bill for the increase of 
revenues was reported to the House by the Committee 
of Ways and Meana on the 10th. It proposes to tax 
all distilled spirits on which the existing tax shall not 
be paid at the date of the passage of the bill $1 per 
gallon, whether in distilleries or bonded warehonses 
or not, and an additional tax of fifteen cents a gallon 
on all spirits in warehouses, etc., on which the exist- 
ing tax shall be paid between now and the paseage of 
this act. The tax on imported liquors is to be #2 3 a 
gallon. The tax on tobacco is to be increased from 
twenty to twenty-four cents a pound, The ten per 
cent. horizontal reduction on manufactured goods ia 
to be repealed, and the stamp tax on lucifer-matches 
to be abolished.—The Post-office Appropriation Bill, 
amounting to $37,524,361, was reported In the House 
on the 19th, An amendment wae unanimously adopt- 
ed repealing the law of 18T2 for additional max. steam- 
ship service to China amd Japan, and annmeiling the 
contract under it.—The Portland, Dallas, and Salt Lake 
Railroad and Telegraph Bill was rejected by the Senate 
on the 12th, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tus Bishop of Strasburg having fsened a charge to 
his clergy in which he alleges that the Church is per- 
secuted, the German authorities have seized the copies 
and forbidden the promulgation of the document. 

\ Berlin dispatch to the London Times says Prince 
Bismarck has given no intimation to any one that he 
intends to resign, and he is likely. to remain iu office 
as long as hie health permits. 

In Venezuela the insurgent Geners} Ducharme has 
been killed, and his wholerstaff taken prisoners Gren- 
eral Quevedo has routed the remaining insurgents at 
Guiria, in the eastern part of the republic. Peace has 
been reestablished in the east and centre. In the 
west the trouble is limited to the State of Coro, and 
there it is expected to end svon, 

The Inrblin Jrishman says the Home Rule members 
of Parliament propose to formally submit a demand 
for the repeal of the Act of Union, and on its rejection 
they will withdraw iu a body from Parliament. 

he Spanish government has issued a decree, calling 
out 70,000 men for military service, 15,000 of whom are 
ty be sent to Cuba. The Bank of Spain has advanced 
the vovernment 100,006,000 reals. 
‘The French Assembly, on the 12th, after an exciting 
debate, eejected cue Une vi 
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occasion like the present it is a duty om my part to jase 
bear testimony to the great and good qualities of the [7 
patriotic man whose earthly remains now rest beneath = = 
the-dedicated monument. It was not my fortune to 
make the personal acquaintance of Mr. till —— 
the beginning of the last year of the great strugyle for 
national existence. During those years of doubt and 
despondency, among the many patriotic meu of the 
country, Linooin never fora moment doubt- 
ed but the final result would be in favor of peace, 


union, and freedom to every race in this broad land. 
His faith in an all-wise Providence directing our arms 
to this final result was the faith of the Christian that 


y his Redeemer liveth. Amidst obloquy, personal abuse, 
and hate undisguised, and which was given vent to 
' without restraint through thé press, upon the stump, 
and in private circles, he remained the same stanch, 
‘ unyielding servant of the people, never exhibiting re- 
° vengeful feelings toward his traducers. He rather 
, pitied them, and hoped for their own sake and the 
good name of their posterity that they might desist. 
For a single moment it did not occur to him that the 
ment the sun ever shone upon—was giving vent to -— 
only because he was such Executive. As a lawyer in grees, s Sewer 
your midst he would have avoided al) that slander, for 
his life was a pure and simple one, and he no doubt = 2 A " . + a! 
would have been a much happier man; but who can —>4 
tell what might have been the fate of the nation but | aan 
Lixoo.n ? From March, 1564, to the day when the | tt 
hand of an assassin opened a grave for Mr. Lixcoun, WA ‘ LAL 
] tions with him were as close, as intimate, as the nature | - - 
of our respective duties would permit. To know him - + =} 
qualities of head and heart, and for his patience and m 
patriotism. With all his disappointments trom fail- — = 
gained his confidence but to betray it, never heard 
him utter a complaint, or cast censure for bad conduct 
or bad faith. It was his nature to find excuses for his . “eee 
é adversaries. In his death the nation lost its greatest fo 
head. In his death the South lost its mos just triend.” ~ ras 
‘ 
“pint 
4 \ +. 
: ty 
~ WRAY | **Lord, now lettest Thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation,’ was 
= 4 the pious ejaculation of a man who beheld a flood of 
a time that would license the reiteration of the ex- 
| 1 suit i ( Ss. H a ia the source of all the misfortunes of our country is 
HT this day reduced to a level with his tellow-citizens, 
fj and is no longer possessed of power to multiply evils 
h \ upon the United States. If ever there was a period 
™ NH for rejoicing, this is the moment. Every heart in 
ought to beat high with exultation that the name of 
Wasutneton from this day ceases to give a currency 
| to political iniquity, and to legalize corruption. A 
new era is now opening upon us—an era which prome 
; wo ‘ y ises much to the people; for public measures must 
ig now stand upon their own merits, and nefarious pro)- 
ects can no longer be supported by a name. When 
a retrospect is takev of the Wasnuinatos administra- 
tion for cight years, it is a subject of the greatest as- 
tonishment that a single individual shoul@qyave cank- 
ered the principles of republicanism in an cnl&rhtened 
++ | people just emerged from the gulf of despotisin, and 
should have carried his designs against the public lib- 
erty so far as to have put.in jeopardy its very exist- 
ence. Such, however, are the facts, and with these > 
staring us in the face, this day ought to be a jubilee ir 
Ss 
WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, AND GRANT.—[See Articie on Wasntsetoy. Pace 
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day not thou, What is the cause that the former days were better than these? for thou dest not inquire Wisely concerning this.”— SOLOMON. 
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(This Story was commenced in Harven’s WeEkty 
dated October 10, 1574.) 
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Part I].—Paradise Regained. 


CHAPTER XL.—( Continued.) 
NEMESIS AT LAST! 
“My harp!” he cried. ‘* Music will’ rouse 
me.” 
Ariel brought him his harp. 

‘* Master!” she said, wonderingly. 
come to you?’ 

He waved his hand, commanding her to be 
silent. 

“Ode to Invention,” he announced, loftily, 
addressing himself to me. ‘‘ Poetry and music 
improvised by Dexter. Silence! Attention!” 

His fingers wandered feebly over the harp- 
strings, awakening no melody, suggesting no 
words. In a little while his hand dropped, his 
head sank forward gently and rested on the 
frame of the harp. I started to my feet and 
approached him. Was it a sleep? or was ita 
swoon ? 

I touched his arm, and called to him by his 
name. 

Ariel instantly | stepped between “us, with a 
threatening look at me. ‘At the same moment 
Miserrimus Dexter raised his head. My voice 
had reached him. He looked at me with a cu- 
rious contemplative quietness in his eyes, which 
I had never seen in them before. 

‘* Take away the harp,” he said to Ariel, speak- 
ing in languid tones, like a man who was very 
weary. 

The mischievous half-witted creature—in sheer 
stupidity or in down- 
right malice, | am not 
sure which — irritated 
him once more. 

Why, Mastér?” she 
asked, staring at him 
with the harp hugged 
in her arms, What's 
come to you? where is 
the story ?” 

**We don’t want the 
story,” Linterposed. I 
have many things to say 
to Mr. Dexter which I 
have not said yet.” 

Ariel lifted her heavy 
hand. ‘* You will have 
it!” she, said, and ad- 
vanced toward me. At 
the same moment the 
Master's voice stopped 
her. 

** Put away the harp, 
you fool!” he repeated, 
sternly. ‘*And wait for 
the story until I choose 
to tell it.” 

She toak the harp 
submissively back to 
its place at the end of 
the room. Miserrimus 
Dexter moved his chair 
a little closer to mine. 
‘*] know what will rouse 
me,” he said, contiden- 
tially, ‘* Exercise will 
do it. I have had no 
exer lately. Waita 
little an { you will see.” 

He pat his hands on 
the machinery of the 
chair, and started on his 
customary course down 
the room. Here again 
the ominous change in 
him showed itself under 
anew form. The pace 
at which he traveled 
was not the furious pace 
that I remembered; the 
chair no longer rushed 
under him on rambling 
and whistling wheels. 
It went, but it went 
slowly. Up the room 
and down the room he 
painfully urged it—and 


What's 


then he stoppel for 
want of breath. 

We followed him. 
Ariel was tirst, and 


Benjamin .was by my 
side. He motioned im- 
patiently to both of them 
to stand back, and to let 
me approach him alone. 

‘I’m out of prac- 
tice,” he said, faintly. 
**T hadn't the heart to 
make the wheels roar 
and the floor tremble 
while you were away.” 

Who would not have 
pitied him? Who woukd 

ve remembered his 
misdeeds at that mo- 
ment? Even Ariel felt 
it. I heard her begin- 
ning to whine and whim- 


per behind me. ‘The 
magician who alone 
could rouse the dor- 


mant sensibilities in her 
Nature had awakenec 


them now by his neglect. Her fatal cry was 
heard again, in mournful moaning tones ~ 

** What's come to you, Master? Where's the 
story ?” 

‘** Never mind her,” I whispered to him. 
‘* You want the fresh air. Send for the garden- 
er. Let us take a drive in your pony-chaise. ” 

It was useless. Ariel would be noticed. ‘The 
mournful cry came once more. 

Where's the story ? where's the story 

The sinking spirit leaped up in Dexter again. 

‘* You wretch! you fiend!” he cried, whirling 
his chair round and facing her. ‘* The story is 
coming. Lcan tell it! I wi// tell it! Wine! 
You whimpering idiot, get me the wine.» Why 
didn’t 1 thirtk of it before? The kingly Burgun 
dy! that’s what I want, Valeria, to set my in- 
vention alight and flaming in my head. 
for every body ! Honor to the King of the Vint- 
ages—the Royal Clos Vougeot !” 

Ariel opened the cupboard in the alcove, and 
produced the wine and the high Venetian glass- 
es. Dexter drained his goblet full of Burgundy 
ata dranght; he forced us to drink (or at least 
to pretend to drink) with him. Even Ariel had 
her share, this time, and emptied her glass in 
rivalry with her master. The powerful wine 
mounted almost instantly to her weak head. 
She began to sing hoarsely a song of her own 
devising, in imitation of Dexter. It was nothing 
but the repetition, the endless mechanical repeti- 
tion, of her demand forthe story. ‘* Tell us the 
storv. Master! Master! tellus the stery!” <Ab- 
sorbed over his wine, the Master silently filled 
his goblet for the second time. Benjamin whis- 
pered to me, while his eye was off us, ** Take my 
advice, Valeria, for 6nce: let us go.” 


Classes 


‘*One last effort,” I whispered back. ‘* Only 
one.” 
Ariel went drowsily on with her song. ~*‘* Tell 


us the story. Master! Master! tell us the story.” 

Miserrimus Dexter looked up from his glass. 
The generous stimulant was beginning to do its 
work. Isawthe color rising in his face. I saw 
the bright intelligence flashing again in his eyes. 
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The Burgundy had roused him. The good wine 
stood my friend, and offered me a last chance. 

‘*No story!” [ said. ‘*I want to talk to you, 
Mr. Dexter. Iam notin the humor for a story.” 

‘*Not in the humor?” he repeated, with a 
gleam of the old impish irony showing itself 
again in his face. That's an excuse. I see 
what it is! You think my invention is gone, 
and you are not frank enough to confess it. Il 
show you youre wrong. [Il show you that 
Dexter is himself again. Silence, vou Ariel, or 
you shall leave the room! I have got it, Mrs. 
Valeria, all laid out here, with scenes and char- 
acters complete.” He touched his forehead, and 
looked at me with a furtive and smiling cunning, 
before he added his next words. ‘* It’s the very 
thing to interest you, my fair friend. It’s the 
Story of a Mistress and a Maid. Come back to 
the fire and hear it.” 

The Story of a Mistress and a Maid? If that 
meant any thing, it meant the story of Mrs. Beau- 
ly and her maid, told in disguise. 

‘The title and the look which had escaped him 
when he announced it revived the hope that was 
well-nigh dead in me. He had rallied at last. 
Iie was again in possession of his natural fore- 
sight and his natural cunning. Under pretense 
of telling Ariel her story, he was evidently about 
to make the attempt to mislead me for the sec- 
ond time, The conclusion was irresistible. To 
use his own words, Dexter was himself again. 

Ll took Benjamin's arm as we followed him 
hack to the fire-place in the sddle of the room. 
‘There is a chance for m_ vet,” I whispered. 
* Don't forget the signals.” 

We returned to the places which we had al- 
ready occupied. Ariel cast another threatening 
look at me. She had just sense enongh left, 
after emptying her goblet of wine, to be on the 
wateh for a new interruption on my part. I 
took care, of course, that nothing of the sost 
should happen. IL was now as eager as Ariel to 
hear the story. The subject was full of snares 
for the narrator, At any moment, in the ex- 
citement of speaking, Dexter's memory of the 
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true events might show itself reflectea in the cir- 
cumstances of the fiction. At any moment he 
might betray himself. 

He looked round him, and began. 

‘* My public, are vou seated? My public, are 
you ready?” he asked, gayly. ‘* Your fare a 
little more this way,” he added, in his softest and 
tenderest tones, motioning to me to turn my full - 
face toward him. ‘** Surely I am not asking too 
much? You look at the meanest creature that 
crawls—look at Me. Let me find my inspira- 
tion in your eyes. Let me feed my hungry ad- 
miration om your form. Come! have one little 
pitying smile left for the man whose happiness 
you have wrecked. Thank you. Light of my 
Life, thank you!” He kissed his hand to me, 
and threw himself back luxuriously in his chair. 
‘** The story,” heresumed. ‘* The story at last! 
In what form shall [I east it? In the dramatic 
form—the oldest way, the truest way, the short- 
est way, of telling a story! ‘Title, first. A short 
title, a taking title: ‘Mistress and Maid.” Seene, 
the land of romanece—Italy. Time, the age of 
romaace—the fifteenth century. Ha! look at 
Ariel, She knows no more about the fifteenth 
century than the cat in the kitchen, and yet she 
is interested already. Happy Ariel!” 

Ariel looked at me again, in the double intox- 
ication of the wine and the triumph. 

‘‘[ know no more than the cat in the kitch- 
en,” she repeated, with a broad grin of gratified 
vanity. ‘* lam ‘happy Ariel!’ Whatare You?” 

Miserrimus Dexter laughed uproariously. 

‘*Didn't I tell you?” he said. ‘“‘Ismt she 
fun? Persons of the Drama,” he resumed: 
‘Three in number. Women only. Angelica, 
a noble ladv—noble alike in spirit and in birth. 
Cunegonda, a beautifal devil in woman's form. 
Dampride. her unfortunate maid. First scene. 
A dark vaulted chamber in a castle... ‘Time, 
evening. ‘The owls are hooting in the wood; 
the frogs are croaking in the marsh. Levk at 
Ariel! Hier tlesh creeps; she shudders audibly. 
Admirable Ariel!” 

My rival in the Master's favor eyed me de- 
fiantly. ‘* Admirable 
Ariel!” she repeated, in « 
drowsy accents. Mi- 
iy to take up his goblet of 
Burgundy—placed close 
at hand on a little slid- 
ing table attached to his 
chair. I watched him 
narrowly as sipped 
the wine. The flush 
was still mounting in 
his face; the light was 
still brightening in his 
eves. He set down his 
glass again, with a jo- 
vial smack of his lips, 
and went on. 

‘** Persons present in 
the vaulted chamber: 
Cunegonda and Damo- 
ride. Cunegonda speaks, 
* Damoride !’ * Mad- 
am‘? ‘Who lies ill in 
the chamber - above 
us?’ * Madam, the no- 
ble lady, Angelica.’ 
(A pause. Cunegonda 
speaks again.) ‘* Dam- 
orikle * Madam 
‘How does Angelica 
like you?’ ‘Madam, 
the noble lady, sweet 
and good to all who ap- 
proach her, is sweet and 
good to me.’ ‘Have 
you attended on her, 
Damoride ?’ * Some. 
times, madam, when 
the nurse was weary.’ 
‘Has she taken her 
healing medicine from 
your hand?’ ‘(nce or 
twice, midam, when | 
happened «to be by.’ 
*Damoride, take this 
key, and open the cas- 
ket on the table there.’ 
(Damoride obeys.) ‘Do 
you see a green vial in 
the casket?’ ‘I see it, 
madam.’ ‘Take it out.’ 
(Damoride obeys.) *‘ Do 
you see a liquid in the 
green vial? can you 
guess what itis?’ ‘No, | 
madam.’ ‘Shall I tell 
you?’ (Damoride bows 
respectfully.) Poison 
is in the vial.” (Damo- 
ride starts; she shrinks 
from the poison; she 
would fain put it aside. 
mistress signs to 
her to keep it in her 
hand; her mistress 
speaks.) ‘ Damoride, I 
have told you one of my 
secrets; shall I tell you 
another (Damoride 
waits, fearing what is 
to come. lHler mistress 


speaks.) ‘I hate the 
Lady Angelica. Iler 
life stands between me 
and the joy of my 
heart. You held her 
life in your hand.’ 
(Damoride drops on 


her knees: she is a de- 
vout person; she cross- 
es herself, and then she 
speaks.) ‘ Mistress, you 
terrify me. | Mistress, 
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what do I hear?’ (Cunegonda advances, stands 
over her, looks down on her with terrible eyes, 
‘whispers the next words.) ‘Damoride! ‘The 
Lady Angelica must die—and I must not be 
suspected, Phe Lady Angelica must die—and 
by your hand.’” 

fie pansed again. To sip the wine once more? 
No; to drink a deep draught of it this time. 

Was the stimulant beginning to fail him al- 
ready ? 

I looked at him attentively as he laid himself 
back again in his chair to consider for a mo- 
ment before he went on. 

The flush on his face was as | deep as ever, but 
the brightness in his eves was beginning to fade 
already. I had noticed that he spoke more and 
more slowly as he advanced to the later dialogue 
of the scene. Was he feeling the effort of in- 
vention already? Had the time come when the 
wine ,had done all that the wine could do for 
him ? 

. We waited. Ariel sat watching him, with va- 
cantly staring eyes and vacantly open mouth. 
Benjamin, impenetrably expecting the signal, 
kept his open note-book on his knee, covered by 
his hand. 

Miserrimus Dexter went on: 

**amoride hears those terrible words; Da- 
moride clasps her hands in entreatv. ‘* Oh, mad- 
am! madam! how can I kill the dear and noble 
lady? What motive have I for harming her?’ 
Cunegond& answers, ‘ You have the motive of 

obeving Me.” Damoride falls with her face on 
the floor, at her mistress’s feet. ‘* Madam, I can 
not do it! madam, I dare not do it!’ Cune- 
gonda answers; ‘ You run no risk: I have my 
plan for diverting discovery from myself, and my 
plan for diverting discovery from you,’ Da- 
moride repeats, ‘I can not do it! [dare not do 
it!’ Cunegonda’s eyes flash hightnings of rage. 
She takes from its place of concealment in her 
bosom—” 

He stopped in the middle of the sentence, and 
put his hand to his head. Not like a man in 
pain, but like a man who had lost his idea. 

Wonld it be well if I tried to help him to re- 
cover fiis idea? or would it be wiser (if I could 
only do it) to keep silence ? 

I could see the drift of his story plainly enough. 
His object, under,the thin disguise of the Italian 
romance, was to meet my unanswerable objection 
to suspecting Mrs. Beauly’s maid—the objection 
that the woman had no motive for committing 
herself to an act of murder. If he could prac- 
tically contradict this, by discovering a motive 
which I should be obliged to admit, his end would 
be gained. Those inquiries which I had pledged 
myself to pursue—those inquiries whic ‘h might at 
any moment take a turn that directly concern- 
ed him—would, in that case, be successfally di- 
verted from the right to the wrong person. The 
innocentrmaid would set my strictest scrutiny at 
defiance, and Dexter would be safely shielded be- 
hind her. 

I determined to give him time. 
passed my lips. 

The minutes followed each other. I waited 
in the deepest anxiety. It was a trying and a 
critical moment. If he succeeded in inventing 
a probable motive, and in shaping it neatly to 
suit the purpose of his story, he would prove, by 
that act alone, that there were reserves of mental 
power still left in him which the practiced eye 
of the Scotch doctor had failed to see. But the 
question was—would he do it? 

He did it! Not in a new way; not in a con- 
vineing way; not without a painfully evident ef- 
fort. Still, well done or ill done, he found a 
motive for the maid. 

** Cunegonda,” he resumed, “‘ takes from its 
place of concealment in her bosom a written pa- 
per, and unfolds at. *° Look at this,’ she says. 
Damoride looks at the paper, and sinks again at 
her mistress's feet in a paroxysm of horror and 
despair. Cunegonda is in possession of a shame- 
ful secret in the maids past life. Cunegonda 
can say to her, ‘Choose your alternative. Ei- 
ther submit to an exposure which disgraces you 
and disgraces your parents forever, or make up 
your mind to obe *y Me.’ Damoride might sub- 
mit to thé disgrace if it only affected herself. 
But her parents are honest people; she can not 
disgrace her parents. She is driven to her last 
refuge—there is no hope of melting the hard 
heart of Cunegonda. Her only resource is to 
raise difficulties: she tries to show.that thtre are 
obstacles between her and the crime. ‘Madam! 
madam ! she cries, ‘how can I do it, when the 
nurse is there to see me?’ Cunegonda answers, 
‘Sometimes the nurse sleeps; sometimes the 
nurse is away.” Damoride still persits. ‘Mad- 
am! madam! the door is kept locked, and the 
nurse has got the key.’” 

The key! I instantly thought of the missing 
key at Gleninch. Had he thought of it too? 
He certainly checked himself as the word es- 
caped him. I resolved to make the signal. I 
rested my elbow on the arm of my chair, and 
played with my ear-ring. Benjamin took out 
his pencil, and arranged his note-book so that 
Ariel could not see what he was about if she 
happened to look his way. 

We waited until it pleased Miserrimus Dex- 
ter to proceed. The interval was a long one. 
His hand went up again to his forehead. <A 
duller and duller look was palpably stealing over 
his eyes. When he did’ speak, it was not to go 
on with the narrative, but to put a question. 

** Where did I leave off?” he asked. 

My hopes sank again as rapidly as they had 
risen. I managed to answer him, however, “with- 
out showing any change in my. manner. 

“You left off,” I said, “‘ where Damoride was 


Not a word 


speaking to ( ‘unegonda—" 
“Yes! 
she say ?” 
“ She said, ‘The door is kept locked, and the 
nurse has got the key. 
* He instantly leaned forw ard i in his chair.: 


yes!” he interposed.  “‘ And what did 


- 


*“Yon're 


**No!” he answered, vehemently. 
wrong. ‘Key?’ Nonsense! I never said ‘ Key. 

** I thought you did, Mr. Dexter.”’ 

“*I never did. I said something else; and 
you have forgotten it.” 

I refrained from disputing with him, in fear of 
what might follow. We waited again. Benja- 
min, sallenly- submitting to my °caprices, had 
taken down the questions and answers that had 
passed between Dexter and mytelf. He still 
mechanically kept his page open, and still held 
his peneil in readiness to go on. Ariel, quietly 
submitting to the drowsy influencé of the wine 
while Dexter’s voice was in her ears, felt un- 
easily the change to silence. She glanced round 
her restlessly ; she lifted her eyes to ‘* the Mas- 
ter.” 

There he sat, silent, with his hand to his 
head, still struggling to marshal his wandering 
thoughts : still trying to see light through the 
darkness that was closing round him. 

** Master!” cried Ariel, piteously. 
become of the story ?” 

He started as if she had awakened him out of a 
sleep; he shook his head impatiently, as though 
he wanted to throw off some oppression that 
weighed upoh it. 

‘Patience! patience! 
is going on again.” 

lle dashed at it desperatgly : he picked up the 
first lost thread that fell”in his way, reckless 
whether it was the,right thread or the wrong 
one, 

** Damoride fellion her knees. 
tears. She said—” 

He stopped, and looked about him with va- 
cant eves, 

‘* What name did I give the other woman ?” 
he asked, not putting the question to me or to 
either of my companions: asking it of himself, 
or asking it of the empty air. 

**You called the other woman Cunegonda,” 
I said. 

At the sound of my voice his eves turned 
slowly—turned on me, and yet failed to look at 
me. Dull atid absent, still and changeless, they 
were eyes that seemed to be fixed on something 
far away. Even his voice was altered when he 
spoke next. It had dropped to a quiet, vacant, 
monotonous tone. I had heard something like 
it while I was watching by my husband's bed- 
side at the time of his delirium, when Eustace’s 
mind appeared to be too weary to follow his 
speech. Was the end so near as this? 

called her Cunegonda,”-he repeated. 
** And I[ called the other—” 

He stopped once more. 

** And you called the other Damoride,” [ said. 

Ariel looked up at him with a broad stare of 
bewilderment. She pulled impatiently at the 
sleeve of his jacket to attract his notice. 

** Is this the story, Master ?” she asked. 

He answered without looking at her; his 
changeless eyes still fixed, as it seemed, on sume- 
thing far away. 

** This is the story,” he said, absently. ‘* But 
why Cunegonda? why Damoride? Why not 
Mistress and Maid? It’s easier to remember 
Mistress and Maid—” 

He hesitated ; he shivered as he tried to raise 
himself in his chair. ‘Then he seemed to rally. 
‘* What did the Maid say to the Mistress ?” he 
muttered. ‘** What? what? what?” He hesi- 
tated again. Then something seemed to dawn 
upon him unexpectedly. Was it some new 
thought that had struck him? or some lost 
thought that he had recovered? Impossible to 
say ! 

He went on, suddenly and rapidly went on, in 
these strange words. 

*** The letter.’ The Maid said, ‘The letter.’ 
Oh, my heart. Every word a dagger. A dag- 
ger in my heart. Oh, you letter. Horrible, 
horrible, horrible letter !” 

W hat, in God's name, was he talking about ? 
What did those4vords mean ? 

Was he unconsciously pursuing his faint and 
fragmentary recollections of a past time at Glen- 
inch, under the delusion that he was going on 
with the story? dn the wreck of the other fac- 
ulties, was memory the last to sink? Was the 
truth, the dreadfal truth, glimmering on me 
dimly through fhe awful shadow cast before it 
by the advancing eclipse of the brain? My 
breath failed me; a nameless horror crept through 
my whole being. 

Benjamin, with his pencil in his hand, cast 
one warning look at me. Ariel was quiet and 
satisfied. ‘*Go on, Master,’ was all she said. 
hke it! LI like it! Go on with the story.” 

He went on—like a man sleeping with his eyes 
open, and talking in his sleep. 

‘*'The Maid said to the Mistress. No: the 
Mistress said to the Maid: ‘The Mistress said, 
‘Show him the letter. Must, must, must do it.’ 


What's 


** The story 


he said. 


She burst into 


The Maid said, ‘No. Mustn't do it. Sha'n’t 
show it. Stuff. Nonsense. Let him suffer. 
We can get him off. Showit. No. Let the 


worst come to the worst. Show it then.” The 
Mistress said—” He paused, and waved his 
hand rapidly to and fro before his eyes, as if 
he was brushing away some visionary confusion 
or entanglement. ‘*‘ Which was it last?” he 
said, ‘* Mistress or Maid? Mistress? No. 
Maid speaks, of course. Loud. Positive. 
*You scoundrels. Keep away from that table. 
The Diary’s there, Number Nine, Caldershaws. 
Ask for Dandie. You sha’n't have the Diary. 
A secret in your ear. The Diary will hanghim. 
I won't have him hanged. How dare you touch 
my chair? My chair is Me! How dare you 
touch Me?” ; 
The last words barst on me like a gleam of 
light! & had read them in the Report of the 
Trial—in the evidence of the sheriff's officer. 
Miserrimus Dexter had spoken in those very 
terms, when he had tried vainly to prevent the 
men from seizing my husband's papers, and 
when the men had pushed his chair out of the 
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room. There was no doubt now of what his 
memory was busy with. The mystery at Glen- 
inch! His last backward flight of thought cir- 
cled feebly and more feebly nearer and nearer to 
the mystery at Gleninch. 

Ariel roused him again. She had no mercy on 
him; she insisted on hearing the whole story. 

** Why do you stop, Master? Get along with 
it! get along with it! Tell us quick—what did 
the Missus say to the Maid ?” 

He laughed feebly, and tried to imitate her. 

** What did the Missus say to the Maid?” he 
repeated. “lis laugh died away. He went on 
speaking, more and more vacantly, more and 
more rapidly. ‘*’The Mistress said to the Maid, 
‘We've got him off. What about the letter? 
Burn it now. No fire in the grate. No match- 
es in the box. House topsy-turvy. Servants 
all gone. ‘Tear it up. Shake it up in the bas- 


ket. Along with the rest. Shake it up. Waste 
paper. Throw it away. Gone forever. Oh, 
Sara, Sara, Sara! Gone forever.’ ” 


Ariel clapped her hands, and mimicked him, 
in her turn. 

** *Oh, Sara, Sara,Sara!’ 
forever.’ That's prime, Master! 
was Sara?” 

His lips moved. But his voice sank so low 
that I could barely hear him. He began again, 
with the old melancholy refrain. 


she repeated. ‘‘ ‘Gone 
Tell us—who 


**The Maid said to the Mistress. No: the 
Mistress said to the Maid—” He stopped ab- 


ruptly, and raised himself erect in the chair; he 
threw up both his hands above his head, and 
burst into a frightful screaming langh. ‘* Aha- 
ha-ha-ha! How funny! Why don't vou laugh ? 
Funny, funny, funny, fanny. Abha-ha-ha-ha- 
ha—” 

Ife fell back in the chair. The shrill and 
dreadful langh died away into a low sob. ‘Then 
there was one long, deep, wearily drawn breath. 
Then nothing but a mute vacant face turned up 
to the ceiling, with eyes that looked blindly, with 
lips parted in a senseless changeless grin. Neim- 
esis at last! The foretold doom had fallen on 
him. The night had come. 


But one feeling animated me when the first 
shock was over. Even the horror of that fear- 
ful sight seemed only to imcrease the pity that 
I felt.for the stricken wretch. I started impul- 
sively to my feet. Seeing nothing, thinking of 
nothing, but the helpless figure in the chair, I 
sprang forward to raise him, to revive him, to 
recall him (if such a thing might still be possi- 
ble) to himself. At the first step that I took I 
felt hands on me—I was violently drawn back. 
** Are you blind?” cried Benjamin, dragging me 
nearer and nearer to the door. ‘* Look there!” 

He pointed, and I looked. 

Ariel had been beforehand with me. She had 
raised her master in the chair; she had got one 
arm round him. In her free hand she brandish- 
ed an Indian club, torn from a ** trophy” of Ori- 
ental weapons that ornamented the wall over the 
fire-place. ‘The creature was transfigured Her 
dull eyes glared like the eves of a wild animal. 
She gnashed her teeth in the frenzy that pos- 
sessed her. ‘* You have done this!” she shout- 
ed to me, waving the club furiously round and 
round over her head. ‘* Come near him, and 
ll dash your brains‘out! Ill mash you till 
there’s not a whole bone left in your skin!” 
Benjamin, still holding me with one hand, open- 
ed the door with the other. I let him do with 
me as he would; Ariel faseinated me; I could 
look at nothing but Ariel. Her frenzy vanished 
as she saw us retreating. She dropped the club; 
she threw both arms round him, and nestled her 
head on his bosom, and sobbed and wept over 
him. ‘‘ Master! Master! They sha’n’t vex you 
any’ more. Look up again. Laugh at me as 
you used to do, Say, ‘Ariel, you're a fool.’ Be 
like yourself again.” I was forced into the next 
room. I heard a long low wailing cry of mis- 
ery from the poor creature who loved him with 
a dog's fidelity and a woman's devotion. The 
heavy door was closed between us. I was in the 
quiet antechamber, crying over that piteous sight; 
clinging to my kind old friend, as helpless and as 
useless as a child. 

Benjamin turned the key in the lock. 

‘*'There’s no use in crying about it,” he said, 
qnietly. ‘‘It would be more to the purpose, 
Valeria, if you thanked God that you have got 
out of that room safe and sound. Come with 
me.” 

He took the key out of the lock, and led me 
down stairs into the hall. After a little consid- 
eration, he opened the front-door of the house. 
The gardener was still quietly at work in the 
grounds, 

‘** Your master is taken ill,” Benjamin said ; 
*fand the woman who attends upon him has lost 
her head—if she ever had a head to lose. Where 
does the nearest doctor live ?” 

The man’s devotion to Dexter showed itself 
as the woman's devotion had shown itself—in the 
man’s rough way. He threw down his spade 
with an oath. 

‘“*The Master taken bad?” he said. ‘‘ I'll 
fetch the doctor. I shall find him sooner than 
you will.” 

**'Tell the doctor to bring a man with him,’ 
Benjamin added. ‘* He may want help.” 

The gardener turned round sternly. 

‘* I’m the man,” he said. ‘* Nobody shall 
help but me.” 

He left us. I sat down on one of the chairs 
in the hall, and did my hest to compose myself. 
Benjamin walked to and fro, deep in thought. 
** Both of them fond-of him,” I heard my old 
friend say to himself. ‘* Half monkey, half man 
—and both of them fond of him. That beats 
me.”’ 

The gardener returned with the doctor—a qui- 
et, dark, resolute man. Benjamin advanced to 
meet them. ‘“‘I have got the key,” he said. 
** Shall | go up stairs with von ?” 


— 


Without answering, the doctor drew Recbes’ 


min aside into a corner of the hall. The two 
talked together in low voices. At the end of it 
the doctor said, ** Give me the key.. You can 
be of no use; you will only irritate her.” 

With those words he beckoned to the garden- 
er. -He was about to lead the way up the stairs, 
when I ventured to stop him. 

** May I stay in the hall, Sir?” T said. 
am very anxious to hear how it ends.” 

He looked at me for a moment before he re- 
plied. 

‘You had better go home, madam,” he raid. 
the gardener acquainted with your ,ad- 
dress 

Yes. Sir.” 

** Very well. 
by means of the gardener. 
Go home.” 

Benjamin placed my arm in his. I looked 
back, and saw the doctor and the gardener as- 
cending the stairs together, on their way to the 
locked-up room. 

**Never mind the doctor,” 
** Let's wait in the garden.” 

Benjamin would not hear of deceiving the doc- 
tor. ‘“*I mean to take you home,” he said. I 
looked at him in amazement. My old friend, 
who was all meekness and submission so long as 
there was no emergency to try him, now showed 
the dormant reserve of manly spirit and decision 
in his nature, as he had never (in my experience) | 
shown it vet. He led me into the garden. We 
had kept our cab: it was waiting for us at the 
gate. 

On our way home Benjamin produced his note- 
book. 

** What's to be done. my dear, with the gib- 
berish that I have written here ?” he said. 


| 


I will let you know how it ends, 
Take my advice. 


whispered. 


‘Have you written it all down?’ I asked, 
surprise, 
*“When T undertake a duty, I do it,” he an- 


swered. ‘* You never gave me the signal to 
leave off—yon never moved your chair. I have 
written every word of it. What shall I do ? 
Throw it out of the cab window ?” 

** Give it to me!” 

** What are you going to do with it?” 

“IT dont know yet. I will ask Mr. Dlay- 
more.” 

[To BE OONTINUED. } 
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THe report of a reconnaissance of Northwest- 
ern Wyoming, made in the summer of 1873 by 
Captain WiLuiaM A. Jones, of the United States 
Engineers, has just been published by Congress 
in a volume of 210 pages, with a large number of 
plates. It embraces 4 dese riptive journal of the 
route, which started af Fort Bridger, via the Sho- 
shone Agency, and the valley of the Big Horn to 
Yellowstone Lake, and the Three Tetons, and 
thence returned to Camp Brown. 

The second chapter is specially devoted to the 
geography of the route, and especially that of 
the region about the Yellowstone Lake, previ- 
ously reported upon by Dr. HaypeN. There are 
also chapters on the meteorology of the region, 
an astronomical report, and a very detailed geo- 
logical report by Professor THEODORE B. Com- 
Dr. HEIZMANN, of the army, furnishes 
an account of the mineral and thermal waters. 
The botany is described by Dr. C. C. Parry, and 
the entomology by Mr. J. D. Putnam. 

The most important result obtained by the 
expedition is the determination of a new and 
short route to the Yellowstone National Park, 
this being the result of the discovery of the Tog- 
wotee Pass, which permits a direct line to the 
region in question. This pass is at the head of 
Wind River, a little southeast from Yellowstone 
Lake, and constitutes a perfectly practicable 

assage to the Yellowstone Valley, via Wind 
River Valley. The other passes through the 
Sierra are very difficult of transit. 

Togwotee Pass is in latitude 45° 46 29", lon- 
gitude 110° 1’, and has an altitude of 9621 feet 
above the sea. Notwithstanding this altitude, 
the slopes approaching the summit are so long 
and regular that a railroad can be built over it 
ata reasonable cost. The route will be available 
at once.for the corstruction of a wagon road. 

The present route of travel to Montana leaves 
the Central Pacific Railroad at Corinne, and runs 
in a northerly direction through Idaho to Mon- 
tana, crossing the Bannock Mountains on the 
divide between the Snake and the Missouri riv- 
ers. The distance from Corinne to Fort Ellis is 
103 miles. The proposed road leaves the Union 
Pacific Railroad at Point of Rocks, Wyoming, 
and runs about north into the Wind River Val- 
ley, thence up that valley to its head, and through 
Togwotee Pass northerly to Yellowstone Lake, 
and through the Yellowstone National Park to 
Fort Ellis. This route passes all the principal 
curiosities of the National Park except the gey- 
sers, which can easily be reached by a short side 
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road. By it the distance from Point of Rocks to 
Yellowstone Lake is : 280 miles, and to Fort Ellis 
437 miles. 


The proposed route saves 250 miles of dis- 
tance by railroad, 482 miles in reaching Yel- 
lowstone Lake, and 216 in reaching the princi- 
pal cities in Montana. Besides this, it runs di- 
rectly through the Yellowstone National Park, 
which at present is very inaecessible, and it will 
eventually be the shortest railroad line to Mon- 
tana. It opens upavery large tract of low-lying 
timber land (about two millions of acres), and 
will prepare the way for the settlement of the 
Wind River Valley, the Teton Basin, and the 
valley of the Upper Yellowstone, and will finally 
throw open the Yellowstone National Park to 
the wonder-seekers of the world. 


Professor SaFARIK, of Prague, endeavors to 
explain the intense brightness of Venus, and par- 
ticularly the dazzling splendor of her bright 
limb, without assuming specular reflection on 
the surface of the planet. He remarks that the 
intensity of the phosphorescence of the sea in 
our tropical waters is not fully appreciated by 
the near observer, who therefore has only a faint 
idea of the intensity which this phenomenon cau 
acquire under highly favorable circumstances, 
and the author thinks it not unreasonable to 


| suppose that such a phosphorescence can be 
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ceen even at the distance of Venus. If so, it 
explains the fact that the edge of the dark limb 
of Venus is seen brighter than its central part, 
for it is demonstrable by calculation and con- 
firmed by observations that a rough surface re- 
flecting diffused light is seen the brighter the 
more obliquely it is regarded. 


The survey of the Northern lakes, under the 
charge of the Engineer Bureau, was prosecuted 
during the year 1874 with its usual energy. 
Among the more important results of the season 
is the determination of the topography and in- 
shore hydrography of Lake Michigan, the trian- 
gulation of Wisconsin south wardly to the vicin- 
ity of Chicago, the survey and mapping of De- 
troit River, the triangulation and elaboration of 
the topography and hydrography of the St. Law- 
rence River from the forty-fifth parallel to Lake 
Ontario. The survey of Lake Ontario has been 
begun also, and much of the field work has been 
reduced. Charts of a portion of the St. Law- 
rence, of Sandusky Harbor, of Chicago, and of 
the mouth of Detroit River have been completed. 


The sixth repert of the committee on under- 
ground temperatures states that they have made 
a very interesting series of observations in the 
great well of La Chapelle, at Paris. There was 
a tolerably regular increase of temperature at the 
average rate of one degree F. for every ninety- 
four feet, except for the very last portion of the 
well, where a sudden increase appeared to take 
place, givifig a rate of about one degree for every 
twenty-five feet. A very elaborate calculation 
has been made by the engineers in charge of the 
well, which has shown that a large portion of 
this sudden increase of temperature must be at- 
tributed to the heat generated by the operation 
of boring the well. The total weight of the tool 
employed by them is 3000 kilograms, and the 
quantity of work converted into heat at every 
fall of this great weight through a distance of 
tifteen inches is sufficient to raise the tempera- 
ture of the lower portion to nearly 100 degrees 
F., which heat is retained at the bottom of the 
well for many days, owing to the feeble conduct- 
ing power of the surrounding rocks. 


Dr. Wr_ttaAM MACDONALD, Professor of Civil 
and Natural History in the United. Colleges of 
St. Andrews, died on the Ist of January, 1875, 
after occupying that chair for twenty-four years. 


Lieutenant WHEELER has just published a 
‘* Preliminary Report upon the Invertebrate Fos- 
sils collected by the Expeditions of 1871-72 and 


1873,"’ with descriptions of many new species, 


prepared by Professor C. A. Waite, in which 
many additions to the paleontology of the coun- 
try are recorded. These embrace forms from the 
Lower Silurian, Canadian, Carboniferous, Juras- 
sic, and Cretaccous periods. 


The third annual report of the American Fish- 
culturists Association, just published, contains 
the proceedings of the annual meeting held in 
New York on the 10th of February, 1874. On 
this occasion alarge attendance was present, con- 
sisting of the most prominent fish-culturists of 
the country, together with the Fish Commission- 
ers of the several States and of the United States. 
The most important communications made were 
as follows: On “The Introduction of Eastern 
Fish into the Waters of the Pacitie Slope,’’ by 
LivinGsTon Stone; on Experiences of 
a practical Fish-Culturist,” by SetH GREEN; 
‘“Salmon-breeding at by CHARLES 
G. ATKINS; “‘ Report on the Work of the United 
States Fish Commission,’’ by 8. F. BAIRD; on 
Fish-Ways of Pennsylvania,’’ by James 
WoRRALL;: and on “* Laws for the Preservation 
of Fish,”’ by CHARLES HALLECK. 


In the death of Mr. James H. Roome, of New 
York, practical natural history experiences quite 
a loss, this gentleman having been for many 
years well known as a taxidermist and collector 
of objects of natural history. His death took 
place on the 20th of January, at the age of six- 
ty-five. 


Mr. G. C. BRODHEAD, State Geologist of Mis- 
souri, in a large octavo volume, with an atlas of 
illustrations, has published the report of the 
field work for 1875-74 of the geological survey 
under his charge, and printed under the author- 
ity and direction of the Bureau of Geology and 
Mining of that State. It contains the usual de- 
tails in regard to the economical geology of Mis- 
souri, and is a very important report upon the 
industrial resources of the State. 


The death of Francis Kiernan, the eminent 
zoologist and anatomist, occurred on the 3lst 
of December, 1874, in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age. Mr. KreRNAN is perhaps best known 
to the world at large from his papers on the 
structure of the liver, published in the Royal 
Transactions. He was an examiner of the Royal 
College of Surgeons for many years. 


Dr. 8. B. BecKLey has published his first an- 
nual report of the Geological and Agricultural 
Survey of Texas, in which he gives an account 
of the labors of his predecessors and of his own 
operations during the year. In addition to a 
general sketch of the economical geology of the 
country, we have tables of precipitation and 
temperature, an indication of the principal soils 
and animal and vegetable products, etc., with a 
reproduction of a defense made some years ago 
by the author against criticisms by Professor 
Gray in regard to certain species of Texas 
plants described by him as new. 


The death of Mr. 8. occurred 
on the 4th of January, pear Gettysburg, in Penn- 
sylvania. This gentieman, although not known 
as a writer on subjects of scientific moment, 
rendered important services to the cause of nat- 
ural history by collections made during his ex- 
tensive tours throughout the world, which were 
transmitted to the National Museum at Wash- 
ington, and elsewhere. 

For a considerable period of his life he was a 
resident of California, and traveled over a large 

ortion of the Pacific coast: and afterward, at 
whee visited different lands in the East, and 
for several years was United States consul at 
Batavia. He was particularly interested in the 
subject of introducing the Cashmere goat into 
the United States, and, in behalf of an American 
company, visited the regions of the Old World 
where this animal jis to be found in its perfec 


tion, and caused a large number to be brought 
to the United States. These ultimately, we be- 
lieve, found their way to California. Mr. DrkHi 
was forty-nine years of age at the time of his 
death. 


Dr. Harpew has printed the third edition of 
No. 1 of his Miscellaneous Publications, con- 
sisting of a list of elevations, principally west of 
the Mississippi River, as prepared by Mr. Henry 
GANNETT. This is by far the best summary of 
altitudes that has yet been published in this 
country, and is indispensable to an appreciation 
of the physical geography of the United States. 


The use of the barometer in measuring alti- 
tudes in the interior of this continent has re- 
ceived excellent aid from the tables and investi- 
gations of Mr. Petres, of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, under the charge of Professor WHITNEY, 
State Geologist of California. The work of Pro- 
fessor WHITNEY, besides containing an abstract 
of all the important publications relating to this 
subject, gives in detail the steps by which he has 
been able to compile an empirical table which, 
he says, may be used with advantage for Califor- 
nia, and possibly for the whole of the Rocky 
Mountain region. The first requisite in the in- 
vestigation being the accumulation of trust- 
worthy observations, Professor Wartney found 
it necessary to establish stations in care of the 
telegraph operators on the line of the Central 
Pacific Railroad, supplying them with all auxil- 
iary apparatus. These stations were maintain- 
ed for three years, although with considerable 
breaks in the. continuity of their record. The 
elevation of the highest point was 7000 feet 
above the sea, and that of the lowest point only 
twenty or thirty. Among the cenclusions that 
Professor WHITNEY draws from his observatious 
we mention that the resulting altitudes are al- 
ways lower as computed from morning and 
night observations than at mid-day. They are 
also lower in winter than in summer, when the 
lines are based upon the mean of all the observa- 
tions of any day. The results are found at some 
stations to approximate most closely to the 
truth in February, September, and October; at 
other stations in March, April, and September. 
The 7 a.m. and 9 P.m. observations give results 
which agree, in the main, with each other. In 
making use of the tables given by Professor 
WHITNEY the most that can be hoped for is a 
better agreement among themselves of the alti- 
tudes computed from observations taken in dif- 
ferent conditions of the atmosphere. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


FEBRUARY. 
Sunday,  2%1.—Second Sunday in Lent. 
Wednesday, 24.—St. Matthiaa. 
Sunday, %.—Third Sawday in Lent. 


MARCH. 
Sunday, 7.—Fourth Sanday in Lent. 
Sunday, 14.—Fifth Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, 21.—Sunday before Easter. 
Thuraday, %.—Annunciation B. V. M. 
Friday, 26.—Good-Friday. 
Saturday, 27.—Easter-Even, 
Sunday, %8.—Easter-Day. 


THE hostility-of the Roman Catholics of the 
Province of New Brunswick to the public schools 
has resulted in the death of two persons, and the 
arrest of sixteen for resistance to the law. At 
Caraquette, Gloucester County, there have been 
threats and noisy demonstrations made ever 
since the last annual school meeting. On the 
last Friday of January an assault was made by a 
mob upon the premises of the Hon. Mr. Youne, 
the rioters declaring that “‘ they intended to kill 
all who had paid or would pay the school tax.” 
They attacked also other stores and offices, and 
among the rest the office of Mr. BLACKHALL, the 
Collector of Customs. 

On the following Monday anumber of special 
constables proceeded to Caraquette for the pur- 

ose of arresting these disturbers of the peace. 
entering the house of a man named ALBERT, 
where the rioters were thought to be concealed, 
the head of the constables’ party was shot dead 
as he was ascending the stairs. A rush was 
made, shots were exchanged, and eleven men 
were finally captured. The militia of Chatham 
and Newcastle were called out, and proceeded 
to Caraquette. The excitement throughout the 
county is said to be intense. The rioters are 
described as the ‘‘constituents of Mr. ANGLIN, 
editor of the Vew Brunswick Freeman and Speak- 
er of the House of Commons, who has been con- 
tinually inciting his patrons to hostility against 
the school law.”’ 


The Rey. Toowas E. Tuomas, D.D., Professor 
of New Testament Greek and Exegesis in Lane 
Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, died February 
2, in the sixty-third year of his age. He was 
celebrated for accurate scholarship, and grace 
and power as a public speaker. 


The Illinois Protestant Episcopal Convention 
followed the election of Dr. De Koven, as bish- 
op, by the adoption of a report strongly censur- 
ing the House of Deputies in the late Triennial 
Convention for its refusal to permit the conse- 
cration of the Rev, Dr. Sztymovcr. The report 
declares that the House of Deputies “ in effect, 
if not in fact, resolved itself into an ecclesiastical 
court, and pronounced judicial condemnation 
upon Dr. Seymour, and upon the assumed false 
doctrine he held concerning Eucharist.”’ It 
denies that the House of Dep&ties possesses any 
judicial powers, and claims thaMthe action taken 
in the case of Dr. Seymour is contrary to the 
constitution of the Church. The report was 
submitted to the *‘ judgment of the Church at 
targe.’’ Leading Low-Churchmen of the dio- 
cese have protested against the election of Dr. 
De Koven, and are taking measures to prevent 
his consecration. 


The interest created by the preaching and 
singing of Measrs. Moopy and SANKEY increases 
with the continuance of their stay in England. 
Manchester is now said to be greatly stirred: 
the preparations for the reception of the evan- 
gelists in Liverpool and London we have already 
described. An English correspond*nt of an 
American pics reports that at a recent “ meet- 
ing of the London Baptist Association the whole 


— 


day seemed to be given to the ‘revival.’ In the 
morning the ministers and delegates talked and 
prayed about it, and in thé evening it was the 
one subject of consideration at the public meet- 
ing in Mr. Tabernatie.”’ 


Dr. Wriacr M‘Kata, whose trial for doctrinal 
error we have already noticed, has declined the 
call of the Ninth Presbyterian Church of Chica- 
go, and has — for admission to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, of which he was orig- 
inally a minister. 


The cable reports that the Bishop of Strasburg 
having issued a charge to his clergy, in which 
he declared that the Church was persecute? , the 
German authorities have seized the copies of it 
and forbidden its promulgation. 


The third Reformed Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia has been organized. 


The natives of Alaska, said to number 20,000, 
have petitioned our governmen? to send them 
Christian ministers and teachers. A letter from 
the Deputy Collector of Customs at Unangel to 
the Commissiover of Indian Affairs states that 
the Indians have volunteered the offer that if 
teachers, ministers, etc., were sent to instruct 
them, they would build churches and school- 
houses at their own cost and labor, which they 
are competent to do, as they are all expert in 
log architecture on primitive principles. ‘* They 
have,’’ says the Collector, “long been envious 
of their neighbors on the British side of the line, 
at Fort Simpson, known as the Metla Katla 
tribe, who have advanced in civilized habits and 
education, by the efforts of English Protestant 
missionaries, quite up to the standard of the old- 
er Christian communities of the sea-coasts."’ 


The spirit of union among American Chris- 
tians finds expression in the undenominational 
chapels which have been opened on the conti- 
nent of Europe. That in Berlin is in the Junker 
Strasse, and is at present without a pastor; the 
chapel at Florence is in charge of the Rev. J. E. 
KITTREDGE; that at Geneva, of the Rev. Leon- 
ARD Woorsey Bacon; that at Interlachen, of 
the Rev. Epwarp Jupson; that at Leipsic, of 
the Rev. Samve. Ives Curtis; that at Lucerne 
of the Rev. G. W. Benzsamin; that at Paris, of 
the Rev. E. W. Hitcacack; that at Rome, of 
the Rev. Leroy M. Vernon. These ministers 
represent the Congregational, Presbyterian, and 
Methodist Episcopal Churches. There are also 
distributed over the Continent Protestant Epis- 
copal, Methodist, and Baptist churches, sus- 
tained by missionary appropriations from the 
United States. 

The Baptists of Boston are emulous of their 
Congregational brethren. They propose to 
match the ** Congregational House,’’ which is 
one of the ornaments of that city, with a Cen- 
tennial Baptist Building, which, besides other 
uses, will be the depository of the valuable libra- 
ry of the Baptist Historical Society. ' If possible, 
it will be made ready for dedication on the 4th 
of July, 1876. 


The frequent declinations of the episcopate in 
the Protestant Episcopal communion have been 
of late a subject ofremark. The Rev. Dr. Leiou- 
TON COLEMAN, bishop elect of the diocese of 
Fond du Lac, has refused the office. He assigns as 
a reason the claims of his parjsh in Toledo. The 
vestry of his church (Trinity) presented a strong- 
ly written protest against his removal from a 
people_of whom he had so recently assumed the 
pasteral care. 


The total number of Congregational churches 
in the world is given by the /ndependent as 7614. 
Of these 3276 are in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain, 105 in Canada and Newfoundland, 
151 in Australia, 57 in other dependencies of En- 
gland, 300 sustained by the London Missionary 
Society, 3825 in the United States, and 300 for- 
eign missionary churches sustained by Ameri- 
can Congregationalists. There are in England 
seventeen Congregational colleges. 

The banishment of the Sisters of Charity from 
Mexico has already been noticed in this [ntelli- 
gence. According to a Mexican paper, they 
number at present in that republic 410 persons, 
of whom 355 are Mexicans, 27 French, 25 Spanish, 
and 1 Irish. They had forty-three establish- 
ments, of which twenty-eight were supported 
by private charity. The movement in the Con- 
gress for their suppression was begun in No- 
vember last, and the law was finally adopted 
by a vote of 115 to 57. Many protests hove 
been made against its execution. By its terms 
the Sisters are not banished, but required to 
wear secular costumes, aud are prohibited from 
living in commanities. Some of them 
gone to Cuba. 


The facts in relation to the slave-trade in Af- 
rica begin to look hopeful. Bishop Stesexeg, of 
Zanzibar, writes as follows to a London paper: 
‘*No considerable capture has been made for a 
long time past between the Sultan's coast and 
Arabia. We are beginning to hope that the 
atrocities described by Dr. Lrvinestong in the 
Nyassa country are really diminishing, though 
nothing but the evangelization of the country 
can be relied upon as the means of finally ex- 
tinguishing Asov the slave- 
trader who so baffled Sir Samper. Baker's ex- 
pedition, and who was, for somhe reason not ex- 
plained, made an assistant to Bir Samven’s suc- 
cessor, has been sent back to Cairo in disgrace. 
The statement made not very long since, that 
‘‘at the meeting of kings and chiefs at Cape 
Coast Castle it was decided not to permit slaves 
to leave their masters unless proof were forth- 
coming of maltreatment,”’ is officially contra- 
dicted. Under British protection, it is declared, 
every slave has become free, and may leave his 
former owner if he will. 


The Baptists of our country are making great 
efforts to utilize the approaching Centennial of 
American Independence “‘ by a simultaneous and 
universal effort to strengthen and endow insti- 
tutions of higher learning connected with the 
denomination. The plan devised is to form in 
each State a Central Centennial Committee,”’ 
whose duty it will be to inangurate, supervise, 
and direct the collection of funds, pay them 
over to such objects as may be designated by 
the donors, and to distribute any undesignated 


funds. Advisory committees have been organ- 
ized at Boston, Chicago, Richmond, and other 
large cities to effect the organization of State 
committees, and *“‘to secure the interests of 
those universities and theological seminaries 
which have immediate claims on the Baptists 
of more than one State.”’ The advisory com- 
mittee at Richmond has requested the Baptists 
of Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Florida to unite in an effort to secure a 

anent endowment of the Southern Theo- 
ogical Seminary. The committee for the city 
of New York has for several weeks been holding 
meetings in the Oliver Street Church. 


In aletter to the Church Journal, Bishop Wrrr- 
TINGHAM, Of Maryland, explains his abstention 
from participating in the consecration of Bishop 
Duper to be due to private opinion 
be holds of the ineligibility to the episcopate of 
clergymen who have married more than once. 
This was explaitied to Dr. DuDLEY, with the ac- 
companiment of the regrets of Bishop Wuirt- 
TINGHAM. 


Dr. VacGHAN, Roman Catholic Bishop of the 
diocese of Salford, England, has arrived in tlic 
United- States, and has delivered a lecture in St. 
Stephen's Church, New York. He comes ac- 
companied by the Rev. Canon BEnpir, director 
of St. Joseph’s College, Mill Hill, near London, 
and other priests. The bishop has the super- 
vision of the training in Englamd of priests for 
mission work among the freedmen of the South, 
and is heré to promote the interests of the mis- 
sion. The principal house of the mission is in 
Baltimore, and is in charge of Father Noonan, 
who has two associates. There is also another 
house in Louisville, under the care of Father 
VI@NEROUT, and it is proposed to establish a 
third, possibly in Charleston. 

According to the Boston /il/ot, the origin of 
this important enterprise is due “to the exer- 
tions of Bishop O'Connor, of Pittsburg, who 
succeeded some years since in collecting and es- 
tablishing a congregation, composed exclusively 
of colored people, in the basement of St. Igna- 
tius’s Church, corner of Madison and Calvert 
streets, Baltimore. In course of time the con- 
gregation became so numerous that it was foun! 
necessary to procure a large edilice 
to worship in. Accordingly the church build- 
ing on the corner of Calvert and Pleasant streets, 
formerly occupied by the Universalist congreya- 
tion, was purchased, and dedicated as a Catholic 
church for the colored people. For some time 
it continued to be served by the Jesuit fathers 
from St. Ignatius’s, when, Bishop O'Connor havy- 
ing resigned his bishopric to become a member 
of the Society of Jesus, it was deemed advisable 


that the church should be regularly served by . 


resident priests. For this purpose overtures 
were made to St. Joseph's Mission of the Sacred 
Heart, located at Mill Hill, near London, En- 
gined, and the charch was placed under the care 
of the mission fathers.”’ 

A mission was also established In St. Georre's 
County, Maryland, but has been abandoned. 
The rule of the order of “ St. Joseph's Mission 
of the Sacred Heart’’ requires the priests to min- 
ister exclusively to colored people, except in 
extreme cases. Bishop VavuGHuan is known in 
England as a man of ability and scholarly at- 
tainments. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A CLERGYMAN Was Once sent for in the middle of the 
night by one of the ladies of his congregation. “ Well, 
my poor woman,” said he, “so you are very fll, and 
require the consolations of religion? What can I do 
for you?” “* No,” replied the old lady, “I am only 
nervous, and can't sleep.” “* How can i help that 7” 
asked the parson. “Oh, Sir, you always put me to 
sleep so nicely when I go to church, that I thought if 
you would only preach a little for me!” The parson 
made tracks. 


What word is that of which, if you take away the 
first letter, all will still remain ?—Fall. 
A good many years a Maseachusetts man was 
elected to the office of Lientenant-Giovernor,. When 
the fact of his election was announced, he was cal!r! 
upon for aspeech. He proceeded to acknowledge thc 
honor in very handsome terms, and added that he hac 
no doubt he should make a good Lieutenant-Governar, 
as that was the office he had always held in bis own 
house, 


A chi ist in Parise commences his puff with 
these worda: “All the world has corns; the fairest, 
boklest, best Romeo doubtless had corns; Juliet 

robably; and you, ladies and gentlemen, need not 
blush to expose your feet to the operator.” 


A few days since a dun cafled on a young gent!e- 
man and presented him a bill, “when he was somewhat 
taken aback by the gent taking him aside and biainl!iv 
saying, ‘‘ My dear Sir, call next Thursday, and I'll tell 
you when to call again.” 


A wag, being asked the name of the inventor of bnt- 
ter-stam ps, replied that it was probably Cadmus, as he 
first brought letters into Greece, ‘ 


When does a farmer double up a sheep withont 
harting it ?—When he folds it. 
Seoron D'ye ken why ma 
neckhandkerchief is like one of Master Shakspeare's 
lays? Hoot toit! ¥Yedinnaken? Vera weel; then 
"ll just tell ye: ma neckhandkerchief is like one of his 
plays because it's a Tie-mon.” 


That was a triumphant appeal of an Irishman who 
was a lover of antiquity, who, in arguing the superi- 
orite of old architecture over the new, said, “ Where 
wil] you find any modern building that has lasted so 
long as the ancient ?” 


>_>.  —-— 

to Kyow.—If a man “ pursues a path,” is 
the path supposed to ran away from him? Of what 
thickness is a “line of conduct?” When a clock 
“runs down,” does it ever capsize itself ? 


The man who carried ont his moral resolations did 
not bring them back again. 
There is an anecdote of an honest Irishman, whose 
mingled sense of the duty of gratitude and the awk- 
wardness of obligation found vent in the characteristic 
arpiration, “ Oh, that I could see your honor knocked 
down in a fight! Sure, and wouldn't I bring a faction 

to the rescue!” 


A gentleman at a moaical asked a friend, in a 
whisper, How ehall I stir re without interruyt- 
ing the music?” “Between the bars,” replied the 
friend. 


A convicted criminal never objecta to the grammar 
of the yndge, but he doesn’t like to have him show off 
in court by passing a long sentence. 
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KEY TO “*LADY WASHINGTON’S RECEPTION-DAY.”"—[See 
1. Mas. Jonw Anaya. 14. Mas. Ronserr Morris. 26. Anturre Mippceron, 39, Gorvernerre Morris. 
2. Mes. Acexanper 15. Coronet Joun 27. Mrs. Drayton. 4). Love 
3. Joun Jay. 16. . 28. Miss Livingston. 41. James 
4. Joun ADAMA. 17. 29. Mes. Binauam. 42. De. Bensauin Rreu. 
Acexanper 18. Tuomas Jerrenson. 80. Mas. Wittiam S. Sura. 43. Cuarues 
6 Henry Laceena. 19. Miss Hasrrsuam. 81. Bensawin , 44. Bisnore Wurre. 
7. Joun Droxrxson. 20. Mus. Waveworrts (Faith Trombull, 82. Mrs. SEpGwiok. 45. Giterer Stuart. 
8 Mrs. Roros Kine. sister of Colonel J. Trumbull). 83. Lewis Morris. 46. Generar O. WILttams. 
9. Mas. Van Rensse.are. 21. Ovrver Wovocort. 84. Ronert. Morris. 47. Ronerr R. Lrvineston. 
10, —— ——— 22. Groner 85. Tuomas M‘Keran. 45. Franom Horxinson, 
11. Mas. Gewer. 23. 36. GENERAL GREENE. 49. Deen. 
12. Mas. Wasnixnoron. 24. Hager Curw. 87. Mrs. Joun Jay. Mra. Gray Oris. 
13. Netty Cveris. 2. Tuz or Kenr. 38. Sorpuia CuEw. 5). Mus. Racru 


“LADY WASHINGTON’S RECEPTION-DAY.”’ 


Ovr double-page engraving of Mr. Huntinc- 
TON’'s painting, in possession of Mr. A. T. Stew- 
ART, which we have reproduced on wood by per- 
mission of Mr. Emrt Seitz, the well-known print- 
seller and owner of the large steel engraving, has 
a twofold interest for our readers. The ladies 
of the St. John’s Guild intend to have the pic- 
ture represented by living characters, at a recep- 
tion to be held at the Academy of Music, to raise 
a permanent fund for a floating hospital for des- 
titute sick children. The stage will be arranged 
to represent the room where Lady .WasHINGTON 
held the reception, and many of the characters 
portrayed in the painting will be represented by 
their descendants. It will be a very interesting 
spectacle, and the charity the reception is de- 
signed to aid is certainly a very worthy one. The 
arrangemént of the costames and the stage will 
be under the general direction of Mr. Huntine- 
TON, by special request of the ladies interested. 


A PAIR OF TURTLE-DOVES. 


By rae Avrnor or “A or Gotp.” 


I.—LEANDER BRADLEY MEETS HIS FATE. 


A morwtnc in June, when the fragrance of 
early summer crept even into the busy city streets 
in the sweetness of violets, the delicate green 
tints of vinés on brick walls, the stone vases of 
doorways, and windows brimming over with clus- 
tering exotics. : 

Leander Bradley, clerk to the great lawyer, 
Buckingham Van Pelt, paused on his way to the 
office to gaze at Old Trinity, with its spire climb- 
ing toward the clear heavens, and the surround- 
ing church-yard, sheltering its sacred dust amidst 
springing grass, and with hyacinths wafting per- 
fume from tiny bells as if in memory of the silent 
dead resting beneath the crumbling stones. 

Leander, young, buoyant, and of ardent tem- 
perament, whistled gayly as he glanced at the 
tombstones, life was so full of joyous prospects 
to him in mere existence; but many weary eves 
sought the quiet spot beyond the boundary, and 
lingered there. 

In the office three other young men were al- 
ready at. work, and he joined them in silence. 
At ten o'clock Mr. Van Pelt entered, large and 
massive in appearance, and, after glancing around 
on his myrmigons, withdrew to his private room. 

Mr. Van Pelt was fabulously rich, having mar- 
ried an heiress and thereby increased his estate. 
He did not aspire to a reputation for forensic el- 
oquence, and confined himself chiefly to untan- 
gling the skein of business litigation. He was 
proud of his eminence, and would not have for- 
feited his claims to daily homage in appearing 
down town for any consideration. His yearly 
income would have tempted most men to remain 
at the bar, and perhaps tempted Mr. Van Pelt 
~ also. He had his foot on the world’s neck by 
reason of private riches and his own arrogant 
bearing, and in exact proportion as he needed 
nothing of it, the world was anxious to increase 
his wealth. Here was a man whose legal acu- 


men could not be doubted, since he could live 
and flourish altogether without clients if he chose. 

Leander was apt to flush slightly beneath his 
employer's eye, because he was poor, proud, and 
a relation. He dwelt with his grandmother, 
Mrs. Griggs, at No. 5 St. Peter's Place, and that 
fond old woman had eaten humble pie to an 
alarming extent to gain Leander entrance into 
the office of her kinsman, Buckingham Van Pelt. 
She was determined that her grandson should 
be a gentleman, and shabby were the gowns worn 
by herself while he was receiving a suitable edu- 
cation. ‘The great man had finally consented to 
accept that rising lawyer, Leander Bradley, and 
enroll him befteath the Van Pelt banner; but if 
Mrs. Griggs fa@hcied that her grandson would be 
the recipient of especial favor, she was vastly 
mistaken. It came to be distinctly understood 
in the office that the more young Leander was 
**put down,” the better would Mr. Van Pelt be 
pleased, since he could then be accused of no 
favoritism to a relative. 

If there was a disagreeable duty to perform, 
young Leander was selected, and he went always 
without a murmur, but he compressed his lips, 
and held his head well up as he did so. Pro- 
vided the lad had good stuff in him, which Mr. 
Van Pelt questioned, grinding would develop it, 
sharpen the edge and polish the metal of Lean. 
der’s abilities. ‘The lawyer foand leisure amidst 
the many occupations of his sanctum to doubt 
if he had not been duped and circumvented by 
the old woman in St. Peter's Place in giving her 
grandson a post at all. 

**He will always be hanging about me, and 
working his way by using my name,” he reflect- 
ed, sourly. 


On this June morning the door opened at 


twelve o'clock, and Mr. Van Pelt thrust his head 
into the outer office. Instantly the eyes of the 
three clerks turned deferentially on his face, as 
if moved by a spring, and their pens remained 
suspended in mid-air. Leander Bradley alone 
continued to write without raising his eyes from 
the page. This trifle decided Mr. Van Pelt to 
employ him. 

‘Here, Bradley, take this note up to my 
house.” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

“You know where it is, I dare say,” suspi- 
ciously. 

Yes, Sir.” 

The young man made his way up town. 

** Wait until I am independent!” he muttered. 
** Perhaps the old fellow considers it a liberty in 
me to even know where he lives. I mean to build 
grandmother a much finer house some day.” 

In the mean while grandmother would have 
been satisfied to own the roof over her head. 
Mr. Van Pelt’s residence was all that could be 
expected. A broad granite wall faced the street, 
like the owner’s countenance. When Leander 
had touched the bronze gong, the portal flew 
open, revealing a charming glimpse of marble 
hall, stairway of polished wood, holding a statue 
in the curve of the baluster, and conservatory 


berond. 


It was not the first time a poor youth had 
stood with sudden wonder and awe on the thresh- 
old of the splendor he would one day make his 


‘massive chandeliers. 


own. A young girl came tripping down the 
stair just as the door opened. 

** What is it?” she inquired. 

‘*A note to your ma from the office, miss,” 
replied the servant. 

**Mainma has gone to a luncheon party. 
Wait, young man. I may open it.” 

Leander made good use of his eyes while the 
note was being perused. What manner of fairy 
princess was this enshrined in a palace? ‘The 
girl was pretty, with delicate features and a viva- 
cious expression. Her brown hair floated over 
her sheulders in a crfmped mane, and was crown- 
ed with a jaunty hat, her dress a marvel of the 
skill of a French modiste. Decidedly she was 
still very young, and yet the way in which she 
slightly elevated her eyebrows and glanced up in 
Leander’s face was scarcely infantile ; it belonged 
rather to the school-girl of this precocious age. 

‘** Papa will not dine at home. ‘That is all. 
Will you come in, please ?” 

Her tofff was one of coaxing entreaty. He 
followed her into a drawing-room. The lad, 
reared amidst the shabbiness of St. Peter's Place, 
had never dreamed of such magnificence. Ev- 
ery thing was crimson and gilt, from the pictures 
on the dark velvet surface of the walls to the 
To Leander’s dazzled eyes 
the gilding was pure gold, the wealth of Buck- 
ingham Van Pelt plating his dwelling as votaries 
decorate their temples, and in a rift of sunshine 
which parted the heavy curtains stood the girl 
with the flowing brown hair and beautiful gray 
eyes. Leander remembered vaguely afterward 
that diamonds twinkled like dew-drops in her 
little ears, yet nothing seemed incongruous about 
this bird-of-paradise with showy plumage. ‘The 
young lady soon set him entirely at his ease, ask- 
ed a hundred questions, frankly imparting infor- 
mation in return. 

** Why, if you are the young man Bradley, we 
are a sort of cousins. Let us have a little fun. 
You shall take lunch with me, and then I will 
drive you to the Park. I was going to take Carrie 
Blackwell t she will have to wait. Besides, I 
like boys a great deal better than’ girls any way.” 

A model hero, mindful of his duty, and re- 
calling the imperious dictation of his employer, 
would have gently but firmly declined the tempt- 
ing invitation and gone his way miserably. Le- 
ander did nothing of the sort. 

The two young people lunched together none 
the less merrilt” for the consciousness that they 
were mice at play, and afterward jaunted up ‘the 
Avenue in the most charming phaeton, drawn by 
fat ponies with silver trappings, and a groom 
perched behind. Alice Van Pelt was the dain- 
tiest charioteer. She drove at a dashing pace, 
and what with the tiny gauntlets, the silver- 
mounted whip, the natty jacket and hat, Leander 
was more dazzled than ever. 

** Shall I never see you again ?”’ sighed young 
love, as they drew up by the curli-stone at some 
distance from the Van Pelt mansion. 

‘** Perhaps you may,” replied Alice, with a de- 
mure smile worthy of twenty. 

** 1 can not hope for that,” said Leander, grave- 
ly, realizing that the dream of pleasure was over, 

‘* If you write me a note inclosed to Miss Car- 
rie Blackwell, No, 4 Milleflenr Fquare, it will 
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57. Mus. Currier. 
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reach me. She is to be trusted. I tell her all 
my secrets.” 

Then away went the little phaeton. and the 
young man was left on the pavement gazing 
blankly after it. 

Said Mrs. Van Pelt: 

** Alice, love, Mrs. Blancmange tells me she 
saw you driving a young man in the Park yes- 
terday. Who was it, pet ?” 

** My cousin, Leander Bradley,” replied Alice, 
indifferently. 

** What!” exclaimed her father, laving down 
his newspaper, and gazing at his daughter se- 
verely, 

** Now that comes of vour sending those clerks 
up from the office,” said Mrs. Van Pelt, super- 
ciliously. 

** Madam, do you suppose I would keep a clerk 
in my office who was not fit to drive with my 
daughter? Only do not invite Bradley again, 
my dear. It may turn his head.” 

Alice, humming a tune, looked in the mirror. 

** Do you hear me, Alice ?” 

**Oh, you dear old papa, how cross vou are 
this morning! Of course I heard you; I’m not 
deaf, Sir. I hope to gracious you are not going 
to have another attack of gout, and lead us such 
a lite! We will make a journey, and leave vou 
to growl alone next time—won't we, mamma ?” 

‘The lion’s cub may play with the royal beast’s 
mane, but woe to the other animal that attempts 
suchAamiliarity. 

The stationers did all the better business in 
those days for the correspondence between the 
newly found cousins, cOmmenced in snch a ro- 
mantic manner. Fanned by concealment and 
probable opposition, the spark kindled in the pony- 
phaeton had become a steady flame by the end 
of autumn. Moteover, Carrie Blackwell, con- 
fidential friend and fellow-enthusiast, poured the 
oil of a ready sympathy on the fire which might 
otherwise have languished. 

Carrie was a girl of fifteen, who wore silk 
gowns and tinkling ornaments at school, and who 
enjoyed a reputation for individuality, chietly 
founded on the facts that her pocket was always 
full of chocolate-drops and that she devoted more 
time to the arrangement of eccentric coittures 
after the latest fashion than to her studies.  Car- 
rie’s mamma was an invalid, who reclined in her 
chamber all day reading novels, and Carrie's paya. 
and brothers were busy about their own affairs. 
Hence the advantage of her position as confidante. 
Both young ladies were pupils of the celebrated 
Madame Papillon. 

From notes to stolen interviews, from merry 
langhter to dreamy silence, broken only by oc- 
casional sentimental sighs or whispered endear- 
ments, blue eyes searching-gray eves for a clew 
to the all-pervading mystery of attraction. 

Leander Bradley, hitherto most sunny-tem- 
pered of grandsons, subject to moods of hilarity 
and subsequent gloom; Alice Van Pelt, most 
airy and impertinent of spoiled danghters, curi- 
ously meditative, and fond of reading poetry in 
twilight corners, g taste shared by confidante Car- 
rie—all this transpiring under parental noses ; 
Mrs. Blackwell consuming romance in her cham- 
ber above, with the very young lovers exchanging 
vows in her parlor, while the discreet Carrie dis- 
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covers errands to the adjacent library and bal- 
cony. Alice sits late at her desk, with flushed 
cheeks, tearing up and rewriting notes of tender 
reconciliation after a tiff of some sort with Le- 
ander. ‘They are pupils of Madame Papillon, 
these two girls, and have acquired an altogether 
faultless French accent: the parental eye can 
discern nothing amiss. 

Leander, a victim of hope and fear, must needs 
doubt the future he will be able to make for his 
it had already come to that. Never would 
either wed another. The sophistry of confidante 
Carrie was most seductive: it was ordained that 
these two should love before the stars illumined 
space—a sound conclusion to have been arrived 
at by a maiden of sixteen, Whose diet was choco- 
late, and whose freedom ‘of thought and action 
was unbounded. This fiat was received by the 
lovers with tragic solemnity, sitting in Mrs. Black- 
well's parlor with clasped hands, and occurred 
on the morning of St. Valentine's Day. 

‘*T am afraid we shall have to wait a long 
while,” said the young man, soberly. 

‘I will wait forever,” replied Alice, heroically. 

Leander brought his beloved, as a Joval sub- 
ject of the saint, an engagement-ring, which he 
had purchased—Heaven knows how. 

‘* For my sake, dearest,” he whispered. 
is our first valentine.” 

‘* T will wear it before all the world,” 
and submitted to a kiss. 

Carrie took her friends home in her papa’s 
carnage. 

It happened that the wheels of the Blackwell 
equipage became locKed with those of the Van 
Pelt coupé, and Mr. Van. Pelt glared in aston- 
ishment at the three young people, before he was 
carried helplessly along the stream of vehicles. 

What was to be done ? 

“We must get married directly. dear. I 
never go home with pa looking like that,” 
Alice, firmly. 

Leander demurred, 


wite: 


It 


she suid, 


can 
said 


Alice affirmed that he 
did not love her any more. He opined desper- 
ately that it woald have been better for her had 
she never seen him. Alice wept and wished 
she were dead. « As for Carrie Blackwell, she 


“ate a chocolate, teflected deeply, and gave her 


opinion with her usual readiness : 
**You can go to almost any minister. 
be bride-maid, and he needs a witness.” 


IIl.—A BRIDE OF SIXTEEN. 


Mr. Deidesheimer.” 

** Hein!” 

** He's gone, and I believe in total depravity 
at last.’ 

‘* So.” 

Mr. Deidesheimer ran down stairs with re- 
markable agility for a man of his size, and con- 
fronted his landlady, Mrs. Griggs, in the hall with 
an appearance of sympathetic astonishment. <A 
good face that of Herr Deidesheimer, rosy, clean 
shaven, the upper lip shaded by a grav mustache 
a la militaire, and merry, twinkling blue eyes 
with fat lids. 

Mrs. Griggs applied her handkerchief to her 
mournful visage before proceeding. 

‘*That is not all, Sif He stole my silver tea- 
pot, which had been in the Van Pelt family for 
four generations—ever since my great-great- 
grandmother married—” 

** Yes, yes,” interposed the gentleman, somé- 
what testily. ‘** How much did he owe you ?” 

** For a month's board come Monday, and as 
civil a young man as one would wish to see,” re- 
plied Mrs. Griggs, gloomily. 

Mr. Deidesheimer pursed up his lips, nodded 
so energetically that the tassel of the smoking- 
cap he wore seemed to be waltzing around his 
head, and shook his finger at Mrs. Griggs with 
an altogether triumphant expression. 


I will 


** haf told you not to trust no more. Scamps! 
Willians!” 
“IT know she acknowledged, meekly. 


**Somehow young men always get around me. 
I can’t help it. There was Tompkins—I am 
sure you believed in him—yet he lowered his 
trunk out of the window with a cord at night 
and ran away. Perhaps the police might re- 
claim the tea-pot,” she added, doubtfully. 

** Nein,” cried Herr Deidesheimer, lapsing into 
his native tongue, as he often did in moments of 
excitement. 

Then he drew back a pace, put one hand be- 
hind him, and, emphasizing his words with the 
other, stood in an oratorical attitude. 

‘*In Berlin or Wien it might do. Not so 
here. What is de police of dis city, New York ? 
Ha! I am one rogue, and I gif you half my dol- 
lars—you understand? And we are friends—oh, 
de excellent friends! Do you know why? -Be- 
cause you are one rogue too.” 

A person less well acquainted with Herr Dei- 
desheimer than was Mrs. Griggs might have been 
concerned, he looked so very fierce, puffing out 
his cheeks, and rising on tiptoe as he promulgated 
these truths, 

‘** For example, in Wien de government—” 

** If you please, ma‘am, the lady in the front- 
room says she’s been used to more towels,” in- 
terpolated Katy. 

Ungrateful Mrs. Griggs was as glad of the in- 
terruption to the subject of German government 
as Herr Deidesheimer had been anxious to stem 
the tide of recollection concerning the Van Pelt 
family. When a foreign subject was thrust thus 
forcibly upon his conversation, Herr Deideshei- 
mer seldom recovered equilibrium. He now 
opened his mouth twice, gave it up, and slowly 
climbed the stairs again. 

** What I most mind about this young man is 
that he stole the tea-pot on my birthday,” said 
Mrs. Griggs, plaintively. 

** Your birthday, and you not so young as vou 
once was!” responded her best boarder, with a 
chuckle, his mirth not being always of the most 
refined or delicate sort. 

**I should think he might take that hint, 


He’s been’with me ten years, and never gave me 
the value of my thumb nail,” said Mrs. Griggs, 
indignantly. 

‘“*He’s as cross as ever he can be,” replied 
Katy, with the familiarity of a trusted servant. 
**My! how he flared at me this morning because 
I opened the door, and he was a-doin’ something 
to his old arm-chair, fixing the cover. I'm sure 
he swore like a sinner, ma’am, only I ain't ac- 
quainted with the language.” 

** Katy, be more respectful.”’ 

Katy sniffed, and departed to take accurate 
measure of the fussy lady in the front-room to 
see if shg would suit. The chamber-maid was 
a blooming, buxom young woman, with a com- 
plexion to be envied in its ruddy fairness, her 
hair fashionably arranged, and a trim form, apt 
to blossom out in gay ribbons and sashes. If 
ever there was a Macchiavelli in petticoats, it 
was she. Her province was to manage Mrs. 
Griggs, to sow the discord which would remove 
those boarders obnoxious to herself, and to trifle 
with the affections of the grocer at the corner by 
much apparent languishing in the society of the 
milkman. 

Mrs. Griggs was constantly confiding in the 
wrong person and being taken by surprise in 
the routine of life. While she gleaned a thread 
from the faded parlor carpet, the cook might be 
giving the remains of yesterday's dinner to a 
needy relative through the area railings. The 
béte noire of her existence was the rent. She 
felt herself cast into a tread-mill by poverty, from 
which there was no escape. Once in three months 
the inexorable wheel of payment revolved, crush- 
ing the poor old lady with anxiety and dread. 

** It's like a nightmare or an indigestion,” she 
would affirm. ‘*I often think that if I could 
get ahead enough to buy the house, it would not 
matter so much about the young men paying 
regularly.” 

Ah, but how was this straw canght in the eddy 
of daily necessity ever get ahead?” ‘To own 
the house was the summit of her ambition. Not 
that the place was much of a boon to ask of for- 
tune either. \Jt was a roomy, broad mansion, 
time-stained and shabby, like a Dutchman among 
a crowd of tall thin Yankees, from the fact that 
it had allowed itself a little elbow-room on the 
street in the days when the thoroughfare was 
fashionable, although fashion had now deserted 
it altogether. It was home to Mrs. Griggs, and 
the very walls were dear to her.. No. 5 St. Pe- 
ter's Place was not likely to bound the horizon 
of her grandson, Leander Bradley, but he was a 
man, and would make his own way in the world. 
The delight of her life, the very apple of her eve, 
was Leander. 

The smallest cromb of Buckingham Van Pelt’s 
prosperity never found its way to Mrs. Griggs 
of St. Peter's Place, yet the contemplation of his 
glory from a respectful distance did her all the 
good in the world, She even told the grocer at 
the corner about him, and to-the boarders his 
name was a household word. 

‘‘Only to think of Valentine's Day coming 
around once more, and the years flying past like 
a dream !” she soliloquized, diving into basement 
regions. ‘* I remember when I received Cupids 
and hearts like other girls.” 

If the truth must be told, Mrs. Griggs occu- 
pied the front basement, an apartment not easi- 
lv rented, with an earthy odor about it, and the 
unpleasant peculiarity that passing vehicles seem- 
ed to roll directly overhead. Here had she set 
up her Lares and Penates among potato barrels 
and coal-scuttles, so to speak. A portrait of the 
late Solomon Griggs hung on the wall above a 
bureau quaintly carved and embossed with brass, 
on which was placed a bouquet of wax-tiowers, 
the work of Mrs. Griggs’s fingers in the days of 
maiden idleness, Moreover, a dingy sampler 
(also framed) on the wall announced in crooked 
letters that 

“Sophronia Van Pelt wrought this with her own 
needle, Anno Domini 1514." 


Need it be added that the cherished silver tea- 
pot had stood on the bureau, and thé latest de- 
linquent boarder in departing had chosen the 
lower door as a means of sudden egress with his 
booty ? Herr Deidesheimer’s opinions on gov- 
ernments or bribery would not bring back the 
silver #a-pot. Suddenly Mrs. Griggs raised her 
head‘and looked out the window. A carriage 
had paused before the door. 


IIL—MRS. GRIGGS RECEIVES HER VALENTINE. 


Leander Bradley alighted from the carriage, 
and assisted out a lady. Katy came_to her mis- 
tress in the basement in a flurry of excitement. 

** Lor, ma'am, Mister Leander is sitting in 
the parlor like company, with the prettiest young 
lady!” 

Mrs. Griggs went to the parlor in a dazed way. 

‘*Here is the bést of grandmothers!” cried 
the young man, with an assumption of gayety. 

‘Is any thing the matter?” faltered Mrs. 
Griggs. with a premonitory symptom of weakness 
in the knees. 

‘Why, ves, something is the mattar, 
Leander, with embarrassment, 
companion, 

Then the voung man blushed and ‘the girl 
blushed, but presently she uttered a silvery peal 
of langhter. 

‘* It makes me laugh whenever I think of it. 
Ohj Leander, it seems absurd, if it is romantic!” 

Irs. Griggs felt her knees strengthened by the 
merriment. 

** Grandmother, this is Alice Van Pelt.” be- 
gan Leander, his eves still dwelling on the girl's 
be autiful face. 

‘Very well, Sir, Alice Van Pelt if you 
choose,” said the other, with a little toss of the 
head. 

** Dear me! 
last. Iam glad to meet you,” 
smiling a welcome, 


said 
at his 


and she has come to see me at 
said Mrs. Griggs, 


At this the girl's bright face clouded suddenly, 
and her lip quivered like a child s when about to 
cry. 

** Oh, grandmother, you will be very kind and 
tender with her, I am sure,” pleaded Leander, 
earnestly. ‘* You see, we have been getting 
married this morning, and her name is now 
Alice Van Pelt Bradley.” 

“Oh Lord!” ejaculated Mrs. Griggs, faintly, 
and this time her limbs took her so wholly by sur- 
prise that she collapsed into an arm-chair. 

**] am sixteen years old, and Leander is over 
twenty-two,” said the bride, with dignity. 

**Is your father—dead ?” gasped Mrs. Griggs. 

** No,” returned Alice, with a hysterical sob, 

‘and he will be dreadfully mad, because I was 
to be finished in Europe next year. Do you 
think he will ever get over it ?” 

A second carriage drew up before the door. 
The coachman looked disdainfully around, and 
the horses tossed theirmanes. ‘The bride scream- 
ed and hid her head against Leander’s arm ; the 
groom grew white to the lips, but did not falter ; 
and Mrs. Griggs, in her efforts to re-arrange her 
own head-gear, only succeeded in pushing her 
false front awry. 

With a pompous bearing, and a freezing glance 
around the faded room, Mr. Van Pelt called at 
last on his poor relations. Mrs. Griggs mur- 
mured some inarticulate welcome, terrified by 
the expression of the great man’s eve. 

‘* Girl, come home!” he commanded, harshly. 

**] am married,” said Alice, faintly. 

What tomfoolery! Is this your husband? I 
congratulate you on your choice,” sarcastically. 

** Say what you will to me, Sir, but you must 
exercise forbearance with her,’’ interposed Le- 
ander, firmly. 

** And who will teach me forbearance where 
my own child is concerned ?” said Mr. Van Pelt, 
furiously. 

**T will,” said the husband of an hour, with a 
warning flash in the blue eves. 

Carrie Blackwell had turned State's evidence, 
thrown her mother into h¥sterics, and been im- 
prisoned on bread and water by her father for 
the first time on record. 

Mrs. Griggs again collapsed into her arm-chair, 
circumstances proving altogether too much for her 
on this eventful day. In confusion of mind and 
perturbation of spirit, she heard herself and her 
grandson reviled in every term of reproach avail- 
able in one language for their wily cunning. She 

aw Alice turn indignantly from her parent and 

cling to | lover-husband, and after that Mr. 
Van Pelt, with a purple countenance, stalked 
out, surprising Katy on the curb-stone chatting 
with the dignified coachman. 

Then Mrs. Griggs pushed the false front still 
further awry, went up stairs, and turned the fussy 
lady out of the best room. ‘The fussy lady had 
been very discontented, and half minded to leave, 
but this phase decided her that she wished to re- 


main. ‘There was a clamor of tongues on the 
landing, to which Mrs. Griggs only responded, 
solemnly, 


**T trust that I know what is due to my own 
family, and my grandson has brought home his 
bride.” 

In this royal fashion did she burn her ships 
behind her. After that she sought Herr Deides- 
heimer. ‘This gentleman enjoved the respectful 
homage of his neighbors from his reputation of 
being rich. Reputation enabled the worthy man 
to live in a very small room on Mrs. Griggs s 
fourth floor, to pay his board with scrupulous 
exactness, and bevond that outlay to exercise an 
economy which was truly ingenious. He was 
never known to expend a penny on any one, but 
he took a friendly interest in the affairs of all 
In parsimony his neighbors saw only the ecven 
tricities of a rich man, and still hoped te receive 
a crumb or so from a relaxing mood. 

Mrs. Griggs tapped on the door, which opened. 
Herr Deidesheimer, still wearing his skull-cap, 
was heating some mysterious compound in a lit- 
tle pot over the gas. ‘The large ouk chair was 
visible, covered with soiled red leather, and stud- 
ded with brass nails, about which Herr Deides- 
heimer chose to weave the story that it had once 
been used by Napoleon Bonaparte, and after- 
ward descended from such estate to a Jew fur- 
niture shop, where he had bouglt it for a song. 
The landlady told her story with many gasps 
and when she had finished Herr Deidesheimer 
removed the little pot from the gas fixture, placed 
it on the hearth, where it proved to be glue, and 
assumed his oratorical attitude. 

‘In Bavaria” (Herr Deidesheimer said Bawa- 
ria) ‘‘it is against de law for young ones to mar- 
ry until dey have earned sufficient money to sup- 
port demselves. <A goot law, dat!” 

‘*So it is,” assented Mrs. Griggs. . Only 
they are married, and how had I best act ?” 

‘*It is de way you bring dem up in dis coun- 
try,” he continued, vehemently, and certainly 
taking an unfair advantage of the situation. 
** Dey haf too much money and candy and 
liberty when leetle. Ah, dese boys, screaming 
through de squares; gentlemen's sons play ball 
over your head, push you aside, make faces if 
you reprove! Where is de respect for elders in 
America? ‘Get out of de wav, old eoach, we 
wish to play.’ In Wien when children come to 
de parks with deir governess or parents, odder 
children send inviting dem to join in games, first 
asking permission of de parents. Politeness is 
dere cultivated. I will see Leander. First I 
mend dis box, while my glue is hot.” 

Suiting action to word, Herr Deidesheimer 
stooped in a frog-like attitude over the hearth. 
to join bits of wood together, and became ab- 
sorbingly interested in his task. 

‘7 sail on de 12th of June, by steam-ship 
Weser,” he announced, triumphantly. 

For ten years had Herr Deidesheimer planned 
a return to Fatherland, quitted by him in early 
youth ; now he intended to execute the project, 
and see his beloved Vienna once more. When 


there, would he stanchly advocate the instita- 
tions of the New World? Busiest of men was 
Herr Deidesheimer, trotting on multifarious er- 
rands, lmying guide-books, tracing routes one 
day only alter them the next. Money could 
be no abject to him, No. 5 St. -Peter’s Place de- 
cided; he never speculated, distrusted national 
banks, and scorned paper currency. Still, he 
must have brought a fortune out of the brewing 
business when he retired. There was a private 
dinner party that evening in honor of the bride, 
to which Herr Deidesheimer alone was invited, 
and Katy waited, respectfully admiring the stran- 
ger. 
Afiet much voluble conversation with Alice, 
in Which he laid before her his”plan of travel, 
Herr, Deidesheimer, punctual as clock- work, 
went Out to his club at nine to play.dominoes, 
drink lager-beer, and discuss wonderful salads. 

In the Van Pelt mansion there was darkness 
and gloom: the daughter was gone, had wreck- 
ed the happiness of her parents—a subject not 
to be lightly dealt with. ‘I will never forgive 
them,” stormed Mr. Van Pelt. ‘** Leave the 
idiot to come to her senses in that third-rate 
boarding-house. I shall not even attempt to 
buy the fellow off. Do not let me hear of your 
visiting her, madam.” 

** She is your only child, sobbed Mrs. Van Pelt. 


IV.—HERR DEIDESHEIMER MAKES HIS 
JOURNEY. 

The llth of June dawned. There ‘had been 
no reconciliation as yet between the house of 
Van Pelt and St. Peter's Place, where the young 
couple were still profoundly engrossed in each 
other's society, and the novelty of being poor 
had not worn away for the bride. ‘To all out- 
ward appearance Buckingham Van Pelt was as 
firm as adamant; bat there were feminine sap- 
pers and miners at work on the fortifications of 
his obduracy. Mrs. Van Pelt, devotedly at- 
tached to her danghter, could hot banish the 
thought of her living in that boarding-house 
night or day. 

To be sure, it was a bad business; but then 
Leander was respectable, and not an adventurer. 
So Mrs. Van Pelt sharpened her tools, and drill- 
ed galleries and mines, prepared by-and-by to 
fill them with the gunpowder of public opinion. 
What would people think if Buckingham Van 
Pelt allowed his only daughter to starve ? 

The lady found an unexpected ally. Katy 
Macchiavelli, capable of managing St. Peter's 
Place, could not resist the temptation of trying 
her hand in more fashionable quarters. Katy, 
demure and trim, took the liberty of calling on 
Mrs. Van Pelt, met with a gratifying reception, 
and departed bearer of a note to Alice, with the 
price of a silk gown in her pocket. After that 
many notes followed, and Kuaty's manner toward 
the milkman became more lofty, while she slight- 
ed the grocer altogether. 

im this June morning she had brought @ let- 
ter to the bride, and stood by the window. Herr 
Deidesheimer darted out of the house, flushed 
and excited. Himmel! the Weser sailed next 
dav, and there was much left to be done. 

A gust of wind caught bis hat as he reached 
the crossing, and whirled it into the street. He 
pursued it, almost ¢lutched it, lost his balance, 
and fell just as a Heavy éxpress wagon came at 
a farious pace down the street. Katy, at the 
window, shriekéed; Alice covered her eyes with 
her hands: Mrs. Griggs, white but collected, in 
the sad emergency, gave directions to have him 
carried into the parlor. 

‘The-Weser steamed ready for sea; passengers 
hurried to and fro; but one had been swept aside 
out of the busy throng. Only one, and nobody 
missed 

At.that moment Herr Deidesheimer opened 
his eves for the first time.” Mrs. Griggs, most 
tender and faithful of nurses, bent her ear to his 
lips. 

“My arm-chair; I want it.” 

So the whim was gratified, and the red arm- 
chair placed beside his couch. 

“Witness. I gif it to Mrs..Griggs, a good 
friend. I haf no relative.” He louked at Lean- 
der and Alice eagerly. 

The Weser sailed down the stream, and a 
shadow darkened the room in St. Peter's Place, 
where all was now very still. Who may tell 
that the spirit, true to that life-long instinct of 
love for Fatherland, may not hover over the 
heights of Leopoldsberg and Kaalenberg, or lin- 
ger near the Prater? 

Three days later Mrs. Griggs sat contempla- 
ting her legacy dolefully. 

‘Well, really, I don't like to seem. ungratefal. 
There! I shall take the cover off the old thing, 
any way.” 

(on one side of the seat the brass nails vielded 
easily to her touch, but Mrs. Griggs was unpre- 
pared for the result when she raised the cover. 

Lo! in the seat was fitted a large tin box, 
containing roll after roll of broad, shining gold 
pieces. Had not Herr Deidesheimer expressed 
distrust of national banks and contempt of pa- 
per currency? She sat on the floor with the 
yold in her lap, erving and laughing deliriously. 


She could start Leafider in™the world. She 
might— 
But stay, heiress of St. Peter's place: Buek- 


ingham Van Pelt is driving down town in state, 
to take the voung per phe home. 

Mrs. Griggs bought the house; Katy climbed 
the ladder to the pest of lady’s-maid in the Van 
Pelt mansion, with ultimate designs on the dig- 
nified coachman: and afterward lodgers were 
more permanent than boarders had been on the 
east «ide. 

‘The old arm-chair occupied a favorite nook. 
Mrs. Griggs never returned the two calls of Buck- 
ingham Van Pelt: their first Mterview cured her 
of hero worship. However, Leander and his 
wife often visit the shabby scene of their honey- 
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CONFEDERATES AND ULTRA- 
MONTANES. 
HON. F. M. COCKRELL. 


Tue Confederate general, Francis\M. Cocx- 
‘RELL, who has recentl¥been elected Senator from 
Missouri in the place of Mr. Cart Scuvurz, was 
an active leader in all those rebellious raids at 
Lexington, Springfield, and Pea Ridge which have 
left painful memories in the minds of most patri- 
otic citizens. When the rebels were driven out 
of the State he joined the insurgents in Missis- 
sippi. There he is said to have distinguished 
himself at the battles of Iuka, Corinth, Vicks- 
burg, etc., and would have received the post of 
major-general had not his career been suddenly 
brought to a close by the victories of General 
Grant. He was born in 1834, and is a lawyer. 
He is said ** to have accepted the issue of the re- 
bellion in good faith.” Having done what he 
could to destroy the prosperity of his country 
aud State, it will require no-short period of pro- 


bation to convince the people of the sincerity | 


of his repentance. They will probably think 
that the noted rebel and raider had better have 
been left in modest retirement at home. Under 
a Republican rule, Missouri and St. Louis have 
grown with wonderful strides; under a Confed- 
erate and ultramontane one, immigration, capi- 
tal, and good order will probably fly from the 
imprudent State, the common schools perish, and 
knowledge deeay. One of the first acts of the 
new Democratic Legislature has been to assail 
the common-school system. 

The election of Confederate generals and ul- 
tramontane Democrats to the national Senate 
and House of Representatives, and the possibil- 
ity that both those bodies may at last fall under 
the control of the two elements in our political 
life least favorable to the perpetuation of free- 
dom and of human equality, must soon arrest 
the attention of all the people. ‘The union of 
ultramontanism and rebellion during the civil 
war was perfectly plain to all who cared to see 
it. Year after year the great centres of our ul- 
tramontane and foreign population gave large 
votes, and often extraordinary majorities, for the 
opponents of the Union policy and the friends 
of slavery. The Democratic leaders of that mo- 
ment of danger, who were eagerly demanding a 
compromise with the slave aristocracy and the 
impeachment of and Granxt, and their 
associates, the ultramontane chiefs of ‘Tammany 
Hall, were always sure of the support of the whole 
body of the Irish Catholic populationgand as many 
of the Germans as had not yet learned the peril 
of trusting to their priestly guides. No one, we 
think, will venture to deny that the great major- 
ity, or nearly all, of what is known as the intalli- 
bilist faction in the Roman Catholic Church dur- 
ing all the rebellion lent its influence and its votes 
to embarrass the Union government, depress the 
national credit, defame the national detenders ; 
that it formed a close league with the Demo- 
cratic party, and composed at various times 
nearly all its strength; that it was a purely ul- 
tramontane faction, which in the dangerous years 
of 1863-64 filled the half-rebellious meetings in 


New York, sent its least reputable members to 


Congress, ruled in Tammany Hall, aud governed 
the press that fostered the dying hopes of the 
Confederates. And this natural union between 
the two not dissimilar political tendencies has 
continued from the close of the rebellion to ripen 
into a still closer connection. ‘The party among 
us which is desirous of enforcing a spiritual tyr- 
anny has become the inseparable ally of the party 
that desires the perpetuation of slavery or a war 
of races. Wherever a Confederate general or a 
rebel sympathizer is a candidate for office, he is 
certain of the support of the whole body of the 
ultramontanes; wherever a Vatican extremist 
appears in politics, it is always as the representa- 
tive of the foreign Democracy. 

Between the Republican party and the ultra- 
montanes: there is a necessary hostility. The 
Republican party represents the principles of 
progress, of popular rights, equality, universal 
education. It assails all castes, whether of sect, 
class, or color. It crushed the rebellious aris- 
tocracy of the South, and it would suppress for- 
ever every attempt, to revive the odious distinc- 
tions among us that in all past ages have made 
the working-men the prey of their rulers. What 
the Republican party labors for chiefly is to give 
equal rights to all, to shield the ham/)lest from 
the tyranny of the powerful, whether iritual or 
physical, to seeure the lives and property of the 
poor negroes of Shreveport as effectually as those 
of the occupants of broad lands in the North, to 
establish the sanctity of human life in all parts 
of the Union, and lift the whole country to the 
front rank of civilized nations. But to all these 
motives the ultramontane is necessarily «a stran- 
ger. His first aim must eyer be the advance- 
ment of that foreign Church to which, if lie is 
sincére, all his homage and devotion are due. 
If he would not inewr the pains of excommunica- 
tion, he must labor wholly to subject his country 
to the control of his foreign master. He must 
denounce and decry religious toleration, popular 
education, modern civilization, the press, the 
school. Had he the power he would suppress 
every printing establishment that did not teach 
the doctrine of infallibility, and every publishing 
house that would not accept a censorship by 
priests or nuns. Before the advancement of his 
Church and an implicit obedience to the policy 
of the Vatican all other motives sink into insig- 
nificance. Ile must link himself with that party 
in politics only which is subservient to his spirit- 
ual superiors, which is willing to check popular 
progress, to deery with them popular education, 
to speak tenderly of the ** old Churgh,” and for- 
get the perils it threatens to freedom, and the 
lessons of cruelty it has ever taught. 
rigid ultramontane, therefore, human life loses 
its sanctity, moral and personal qualities are as 


| 


nothing; he knows no remorse at crimes for | 
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which other men weep, he sees no wrong in po- 
litical acts where common-sense points out an 
abyss of infamy, becanse they have all tended to 
help the progress of his faith. And hence he 
could look without a blush or tear upon the 
enormities of the slave-holders, and sanction the 
rebellion because it seemed to offer his Church 


political preponderance in the nation ; he would | 


| gladly have seen slavery conquer freedom, be 


cause freedom was odious to his superiors at 
Rome. And all through the war for union, with 
some generous exceptions, the papal hosts throng- 
ed to the polls to vote defeat to Grant and death 
to LINCOLN, 

Much of that indifference to the value of lu- 
man life which leads many of our opposition 
leaders to hear almost without a humane regret 
the story of Vicksburg or Coushatta, the violence 
of the White League, the sufferings of their vie- 
tims, may be traced to the influence of ultra- 
montanism in our national politics. Our foreign 
leaders come to us instrpcted only in the papal 
policy which has never spared an opponent or 
hesitated at violent measures. It is by force that 
the ultramontanes of Kurope have always ruled, 
and it is by force that they would rule among 
us. In Europe they scoff at the whole theory 
of popular sovereignty, and are every where the 
sycophants and the adherents of princes and no- 
bles. Rome labors to overthrow republicanism 
in France, to restore a BouRBON in Spain, to de- 
stroy German unity, and renew its multitude of di- 
vided principalities, to establish fresh despotisms 
in Italy, and hold England in perpetual alarm. 
Nor does it regard human life‘as of any weight 
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when balanced against the interests of its Church. 
Aud something of the same coldness to human 


suffering may be traced in the conduct of ae 


lewlers in the New World. What do they car 

for the spread of that habit of violence which 
has already tainted the sources of our civilization, 
so long as the interests of the Papal Church are 
profited 2? What does the immense throng of ul- 
tramontane voters among us know of that prac- 
tical equality which has already made our coun- 
try the home of patient labor? Lt is to them 
a mystery and an intangible vision, Ignorant, 
neglected, oppressed, they have been too long ac- 
customed in Europe to a servile obedience to 
some hereditary chief, fo an abject superstition, 
and deeds of violence and cruelty, to have formed 
any conception of the duties of a citizen or the 
claims of self-respect. They follow in great, mass- 
es their hereditary leaders in our elections, obey 
the mandates of Rome, and strike with blind zeal 
at the defenses of freedom. ‘To them and their 
leaders the fate of hecatombs of colored or white 
Republicans in Louisiana or Georgia would awak- 
en no thrill of sympathy or of pity if their spirit- 
ual hopes depended on it, if they could feel in the 
secret recesses of their hearts that the Roman 
prelates demanded the triumph of the Democra- 
ey and the persecution of the Republicans. And 
this stolid, unreasoning, united, and formidable 
portion of our people must in fature form an ul- 
tramontane party among us as plainly defined in 
all its objects as that of Italy or Germany, labor- 


To the | ing to reconstruct our national government in 


accordance with the rules of the Syllabus and the 
Council, and tearing the breast which has given 
it a shelter. 
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It is with no other design than that of shield- 
ing them from the effects of their own blindness 


that we are led to paint so candidly the danger 


to the republic of the policy of the ultramontanes ; 
for should this religious party succeed in under- 
mining the chief foundations of freedom, what 
have they to offer in its place? “They have noth- 
ing but the perishing or lost institutions of Italy 
and France, new despotisms and new anarchy. 
It would no doubt have suited them well to have 
restored the slave aristocracy at the South, and 
to have left the whole of the vast territory of 
freedom from ocean to ocean subject to their al- 
lies, and governed by principles not dissimilar to 
theirown. ‘They would have had no objection to 
have seen the fugitive slave still hunted through 
cities and forests, and the slave-ships drop down 
the silent Mississippi at the Centennial of 1876. 
What they have ever demanded is political pow- 
er, and this is what it seems to us the people 
should persistently deny them. ‘To prevent re- 
ligion from becoming an element in our poljtical 
eontests for all ages the founders of the republic 
labored earnestly and, as they hoped, successful- 
ly. ‘They excluded the very name of a religious 
sect from the Constitution and the laws; a rigid 
impartiality was to be observed toward every 
creed ; severe restrictions were laid by the Con- 
stitutions of several States upon the accumula- 
tion of property by religious bodies; the princi- 
ple of popular representation was enforced in all 
religious. corporations ; and the restriction was 


firmly maintained that every sect must submit 
to the rules of the State. 
nominations save one consented. 


All the religious de- 
‘They threw 
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off all connection with their foreign guides, and 
vielded every thing but their faith to the re- 
quirements of freedom. © But the Roman Cath- 
olic body stood aloof and alien to the general 
movement of the nation. Mor would it ever <y- 
er its connection with Rome) or give in its un- 
hesitating allegiance to freedom. Yet so mild 
and humble were its first reqdirements in the 
opening of the present century, when an ultra- 
montane faction had almost Ceased to exist, 
and Jesuitism seemed suppressed forever, that 
no danger to the republic was looked for from 
the obscure sect. No statesman of 1787 or 
even of 1815 could have foreseen that within 
fifty or sixty years Romanism wepild rise to 
be a great_political power in the, state; would 
control elections, elect Governors and Senators : 
would nearly shatter the nation in two hostile 
fragments by its injudicious or premeditated pol- 
icy ; would place in office a class of men more 
corrupt than had ever been known before—thieves 
and public robbers and their allies; would de- 
mand boldly the suppression of the American 
system of education, which had fostered tepub- 
licanism, and the creation of a class of schodhk 
that should educate traitors at the public ex- 
pense; should sink into the tool of a Pope claim- 
ing infallibility and a supreme temporal power, 
and resolute by his own declarations to destroy 
transatlantic freedom ; should enter npon a close 
alliance with the fallen fragments of the Southern 
oligarchy, the White Leaguers and the tyrants 
of every form, and aim to place in the Presiden- 
tial chair in 1876 a candidate secretly or openly 
the enemy of human equality and the rule of the 
people. These dangers our ancestors could not 
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have foreseen; they have come upon us by no 
fault of theirs. Yet, if we desire to preserve the 
republic of our fathers, the last refuge of popular 
equality and human freedom, we must drive from 
power the whole formidable league of Confeder- 
ates and ultramontanes. ‘The priests who have 
made Mexico or South America centres of an- 
aichy and the enemies of popular equality at the 
South are laboring together for our destruction. 
If they succeed it will be our own fault. 
LuGENE LAWRENCE. 


WASHINGTON. 


A TALL, fuir-haired, blue-eyed young man of 
seventeen, WasHINGTON in the year 1748 plunged 
into the wild forests on the slopes of the Alle- 
ghanies to win his living as Lord Fatrrax's 
surveyor, and to prepare himself unconsciously 
for the command of armies and the control of 
men. Ilis mother, a widow, comparatively poor, 
coutc, give him ouly a plain education. He was 
trained at a country school, and learned little, 
but that littl well. He knew no Latin, Greek, 
nor French, nor ever cared to acquire them; bis 
spelling was bad, and he only slowly learned to 
correct it; it is not likely that he was familiar 
with any eminent writers, or had ever leisure to 
cultivate pure literature. Once, indeed, at sev- 
enteen, when wandering in the wild woods, he 
had fallen in love with a rustic maid, whom he 
celebrated in plaintive*strains as the lowland 
beauty.” But it is not likely that his calm and 
rational nature was ever disturbed by ardent vis- 
ions of future fame, or by the passion for world- 
wide renown, or that the young and gallant sur- 
veyor ever fancied that he should rise beyond an 
easy competence and a planter’s home. But one 
trait he possessed that may well serve as the 
guide of the young generations of his country- 
men, and he who would excel or rise to fortune 
may study diligently the character of WasniInc- 
tox. He was resolved to do all things well. 
Order, method, regularity, he acquired at thir- 
teen. His boyish copy-books and drawings are 
wonderfully exact. His handwriting is admira- 
ble; he learned enough mathematics for the 
practical business of surveying; and, what was 
perhaps of more importance, laid down those 
rules of conduct which ever after preserved for 
him a pure and honest life. 

Yet his true school was the stert{ unbroken wil- 
derness, in which he wandered with an apparent 
delight, sleeping on the bare earth or under the 
leafy hut; enduring cold. privation, .bynger ; 
clad in the coarse garb of the pioneer, and min- 
gling with the rude foresters who were laying 
the foundations of future States: crossing the 
frozen rivers on dangerous rafts; piercing the 
deepest recesses of the wild wood, and sometimes 
watching with strange interest the war-dances of 
the savages. And from this incessant commun- 
ion with nature he learned that manly frankness 
and simplicity which never, left him in all the 
varied employments‘of his folitical career. Un- 
like the scholastic Apamses or the practical 
FRANKLIN, he was the child of the forest and 
of solitude. Sometimes, indeed, he mingled 
with the polished society of Belvoir or Mount 
Vernon, and gained an acquaintance with the 
formal manners of his time. Yet he was soon 
called away to, the frontier, and traveled five 
hundred miles with a small party, to the banks 
of the Ohio, in the depth of winter, partly on 
foot, with his rifle and his knapsack, to warn 
away the French, who had trespassed on the 
British territory. ‘Through rain and snow, over 
morasses tand tangled thickets, having sent off 
their horses, the party moved slow ly onward. A 
treacherous Indian pointed his musket at them, 
and fired: the fate of the New World was near- 
lv changed; they seized him, disarmed, and dis- 
missed him to the forest. He visited Queen ALr- 
guira, an Indian princess, who ruled over the 
banks of the broad Monongahela, where now 
powerful cities have sprung up on all sides, and 
at length returned safely to Williamsburg. 

From this time for many years WASHINGTON 
was engaged in all the perils of a frontier war. 
At twenty-three he was placed in command of 
all the forces of the colony. He fought with 
Brabpock, and saved Virginia from desolation. 
His reputation had reached England, and al- 
ready the young surveyor, who six years before 
had painfully laid out the slopes of the Allégha- 
nies in plots and sections, had acquired that care- 
ful knowledge of military tactics which was to 
enable him to construct the army of freedom 
and lead it on to victory. His patience, silence, 
resolution, foresight, which had been tested 
amidst wintry journeys in the wilderness, in the 
contest with stealthy savages and rigorous na- 
ture, shone out from the darkest hours of the 
war, when, amidst calumny, distrust, and uni- 
versal despair, he crossed the icy Delaware, de- 
fied the terrors of winter, and struck the sleep- 
ing foe. 

At twenty-six he married a fair widow three 
momhs younger than himself; her fortune was 
large, her disposition amiable; and Wasutne- 
Ton tasted for a time those pleasures of ease 
and rest which he was never long to know. At 
Mount Vernon he practiced farming and a lib- 
eral hospitality, which he would never omit evep 
in the midst of the war. A favorite of fortune, 
his mind was clear and ever rational, except at 
rare intervals when some strong outbreak of an 
Mypetious temper ruled him for a moment ; his 
healsh, usually good, was yet not seldom broken 
His elder brother died of a pulmo- 
naw‘¥ complaint, from which the younger seems to 
have been not altogether free. In his diary he 
complains often of severe colds. Yet his figure 
was tall, robust, dignified, his conntenance the 
index of his generous and manly disposition. 
His love of method and order never deserted 
him: his life was one long course of education ; 
he never ceased to learn, and became slowly a 
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fine writer, a philosopher, law-giver, always ex- 
pressing his opinions with modesty, vet always 
wiser than his contemporaries. So well-ordered 
and methodical an intellect could not fail to be- 
come a republican, and the voung pioneer who 
had been educated in the forest never ceased to 
love freedom. He modestly accepted the com 
mand of the army of the country when liberty 
seemed about to perish, left the pleasures of a 
happy home, ease, competence, honor, to assume 
a perilous and comfortless position, bore with 
rare composure reverses, mortifications, calum- 
ny, suspicion, treachery, hate: persisted in the 
work he had undertaken with methodical ac- 
curacy ; assumed the cause of the people, and 
conquered. Rival politicians or commanders de- 
nounced him with envious bitterness: his virtues 
were travestied wr denied. Even (‘ongress some- 


; 
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times lost confidence in Wasnincron, and Sam- 
vet Apams, the chief champion of independence, 
questioned his courage and his skill. Every Tory 
firmly believed him to be a coward. But almost 
suddenly a splendid success broke in upon his 
plans, and the country was free. 

Never more difficult task came to any people 
than the reconstruction of the fallen government 
at the close of the Revolution. All was anarchy, 
confusion, jealousy, rage. The army murmured, 
the people were divided, the States refused to pay 
their taxes, the country was bankrupt, and again 
freedom seemed lost. It is safe to say that the 
Union grew in great part out of the wise influ- 
ence of Wasninetown and the prevalence of his 
pure and spotless fame, and that but for his in- 
cessant labors the dayspring of freedom must 
have faded in its dawn. [le presided over the for- 
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AND LADY WASHINGTON.—[From a Sketcn py Miss R. Emer. } 


mation of the Constitutio#, which made one na- 
tion of the divided colonies ; he insisted that there 
should be a supreme and national government. 
Ife would have nothing but a pure republic in 
the New World, in which neither seet, creed, nor 
caste should long prevail. Whatever might have 
been the opinions of persons around him, W asu- 
INGTON remained always true to his love of free- 
dom: he would do nothing without consulting the 
wishes of the people. For them he had fought, 
endured, conquered; it was always their will 
that he strove to execute. As general-in-chief 
he had shown no tolerance to the Tories, 
pests of societg,” as he called them ¢ as President 
he sternly repressed rebellion. He made the gov- 
ernment of the people supreme in every part of 
their domain, and taught his countrymen obe- 
dience to the law. Against foreign intrigues he 


‘those 


warned them ceaselessly ; 
how Wasuixcron would have re- 
pelled the claim of a Roman prelate to change 
American law at will. Ultramontanism and re- 
bellion would have found no more decided oppo- 
neat. Be always, above all things, Americans, 
he said in effect to his countrvimen. Agaimst 
the insidious wiles of foreign influence, I conjure 
you to believe me, fellow-citizens,’’ he exclaims, 
** the jealousy of a free people ought to be con- 
stantly awake.” Toleration, generosity, human-* 
itv, marked all his conduct; he always labored to 
soethe and to persuade ; Yet no man was firmer in 
the expression of his eonvictions or more resolute 
in applying them. Ofslavery he showed his opin- 
iom by emancipating all his own slaves by his will 
and providing for their education and mainte- 
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nance. And he expressly declared that none of 
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his slaves should be sold out of Virginia, as if to 
discountenance that internal traffic in men and 
women which was already beginning to prevail. 
Some one offered-at the close of the war, in the 
name of the discontented army, to make WasH- 
INGTON king: he received a stern and memorable 
rebuke. To save the Constitution and gratify his 
friends he consented to serve a second term as 
President, and then returned gladly to Mount Ver-. 
non. No man was more bitterly calumniated, 
none more sincerely beloved. Like Lincovn and 
GRANT, the rage of his enemies pursued him in- 
cessantly ; he was calléd tyrant, usurper; it was 
believed that he was meditating a despotism. He 
was’ made to bear the reproach of all the errors of 
his friends and all the folly of violent partisans. 
The French faction covered him withabuse ; he 
was the scoff of rival politicians, Yet he ever re- 
mained the modest unchanging servant of the 
people; and the people, though sometimes shaken 
in their-allegiance, never failed to own at last his 
faithful services. His death came suddenly upon 
the country, in 1799,:like its own sentence of 
doom, and men feared that the nation must fall 
with him. <A slight cold carried him away swift- 
ly. When very ill he apologized to his attend- 
ants for the trouble he gave them. Just before 
he died he said to his physician, ** Doctor, what 
is the clock? How long am I to remain in this 
situation?” The doctor replied, ** Not long, Sir.” 
Hie then said, ** Doctor, I have no fear to die,” 
and soon-passed away without a sigh or a groan. 

Of all modern statesmen he is the purest, the 
wisest, the most fortunate. His name has be- 
come the symbol of unsullied patriotism. In an 
age of public virtue he stood plainly the first of 
men. The fair, tall, blue-eyed young surveyor 
who plunged with enthusiasm into the wild scen- 
ery of the Alleghanies, poor, uneducated, reso- 
lute, laborious, became the father of his peo- 
ple and the model of all coming ages. It was 
his capacity for organization, his method and 
order, that enabled him to form his divided, en- 
feebled country into a single nation, to foster it 
in its early weakness, to enforce the necessity of 
union, repel the approach of disorder, preserve it 
from foreign and domestic foes. Scarcely, in- 
deed, could it be supposed that the frail repub- 
lic, threatened og all sides by powerful enemies, 
the prey of Pret intrigues and of English gold, 
torn by fierce internal struggles, composed of the 
least harmonious elements, poor, bankrupt, di- 
vided, would spread within a century from ocean 
to ocean, and change the destiny of man, that 
the love of union would become its guiding prin- 
ciple, and all its varied population should never 
cease to be a single people. Nor can it be doubt- 
ed that of all the triumphs of freedom a ceaseless 
cause has been the merits and the counsels of 
Wasuincton. Education, virtue, religion, he 
made the foundations of his republic. ‘The 
shadow of his great name will infold his coun- 
try in its safe shelter forever. 

EvGene Lawrence. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


TIME wears on, and yet no certain knowledge comes 
as to the fate of little Charley Roses, whose name has 
been so often mentioned in every household in the 
country. Almost every week there are rumors of a 
boy discovered somewhere answering the description 
of the lost Charley. But in every case investigation 
proves that, although the resemblance may be strik- 
ing, it is not the missing child who strangely disap- 
peared last July. Yet the general search which has 
been inetituted has brought to light some hidden 
things, revealed some mysteries, and discovered some 
evil-doers, as well as some other long-missing chil- 
dren. About seven months ago a mother living in 
New York city desired to remove her child from the 
nurse under whose charge he had been placed about 
tvo years previous. The board had been regularly 
paid, and when the mother was #0 situated that she 
could take care of ber child herself, she claimed him. 
But the nurse refused to deliver him up, and when le- 
gal proceedings were instituted she declared that the 
child.in question had died, and the one she had was 
another one. The court decided that the boy should 
be delivered to the mother; but by means of a forged 
order the,nurse obtained possession of him from the 
parties who had charge of him during the progress of 
the trial. Search was at once made; but the nurse, 
with her helpless charge, had fled to Canada, thence 
she was traced to Buffalo, thence to Saratoga, and then 
again she was lost in the thronging crowds of New 
York city. A detective at length discovered the wom- 
an in Jersey City; but no child was with ber, nor could 
he discover the hiding-place of the boy, or, at the time, 
bring definite proof of abduction against the woman. 
Constant watchfulness, however, brought success, and 
the little one was discovered in a miserable shanty in 
Greenpoint, Long Island, where he had been tempo- 
raréiy placed by the treacherous nurse in charge of 
another woman. The little fellow was speedily deliv- 
ered to his anxious mother. The motive of the wom- 
an in abducting the child is believed to have been to 
secure a large sum of money from his mother for -_ 
return. 


February brought a “ spell” of weather which in se- 
verity was fully the match of that which occurred in 
January. Another ice bridge was formed across the 
East River, although it was pot quite so well patronized 
aewas the January bridge. Between Statew Island and 
the Jersey shore there was an ice bridge, pericctly se- 
cure for horses and vehicles as well as for pedestrians, 
and good use was made of it. For the first time in 
many years—since 1535, itis said—the Hudson River 
was bridged over opposite this city, and many persons 
walked across from New York to Hoboken, and re 
furnedgbefore the ice broke up. Boats were frozen up 


in the bay, and many vessels were prevented from en- | 


tering the harbor on account of the ice. In fact, that 
mythical individual, “the oldest inhabitant,” scarcely 
remewubers such a severe winter as this has been. 


Refforts from the famine-stricken districts of Asia 
Minor are distressing. A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times says “ that the misery every where is noth- 
ing less than dreadful. At Caesarea no less than 1000 
families are preserved day by day by the charity doled 
outto them. In one village at least 300 persons have 
died of hunger; in another one-third of the entire pop- 


ulation have perished ; while in a third case 406 deaths 
from want are reported. Many other cases of a simi- 
larly distressing character might be cited, and as the 
funds of the Central Relief Committee are almost ex- 
hausted, it is believed that unless the government acts 
in a still more liberal spirit, thofieands will have suc- 
cumbed before the winter is over.” 


The St. Louis Republican tells a story of certain ice- 
dealers in that city, who not long ago went to the 
soup-house and engaged thirty stout fellows to cut 

sice for them, promising to pay them, each, $1 5) a day 
as long as the weather was favorable for the work. 
The car fare of the men was paid to the river, where 
tools were ready to be used. But, when there, the men 
looked about, rubbed their hands, and said it was cold. 
After standing in sulky groups for a few minutes, 
twenty-eight of them started to return to town on 
foot, throwing out hints that money should be given 
for their car fare back. They lodged nightly at the 
House of the Homeless, and had plenty of bread and 
soup furnished them daily at the soup-house, and 
what more could they ask? Arrangements were after- 
ward made, however, to select one hundred and fifty 
able-bodied lodgers at the free institutions of the city 
and furnish them with work at a fair price. Those 
who refused to work were to be coInmitted as vagrants. 


The Emperor of Ruseia is said to have purchased 
the palace at Kensington for the Duke and Duchess 
of Edinburgh, paying the sum of £750,000 for it. 


The forty-eighth annual report of the New York 
City Mission and Tract Socicty, just issued, gives much 
interesting information in regard to Christian work 
among the poor, the friendless, and the unfortunate in 
our great city. This organization is the oldest of the 
kind in the city, and is designed to aid the discouraged 
in the work of reformation, to bring children to day 
and Sunday schools, to establish prayer -meetings, 
Bible-classes, and places of public worship, and to 
give sympathy and help to such as may require them. 
It not only sustains preaching services and Sunday- 
schools, but reading-rooms and lectures and social en- 
tertainmente for the people. It has erected a new 
mission station at No. 63 Second Street, known as 01- 
ivet Chapel, at a cost of $20,000, and bas also purchased 
three other houses for missionary purposes. Recently 
a building in the Bowery, near Grand Street, bas been 
leased and fitted up as a mission station, where the 
preaching of the Gospel and other religious afi moral 
services are regularly maintained. The Young Men's 
Christian Association, which shares in the labor and 
expense of this undertaking, sustains a coffee-room, 

reading- room, and lodging-house. This is a work in 
which all Christians have warmly sympathized. Among 
the various items in the statistical returns of the oper- 
ations of the City Mission during the last year, we no- 
tice 1255 temperance pledges, 329 persons united with 
churches, 60,227 missionary visits, and 1500 families 
aided at their homes, and also employment given to 
many men and women, 


“A TALE OF ANXIETY.” 


DvrtneG an exciting debate on the Civil Rights 
Bill in the House of Representatives on the 4th 
of February, Mr. Joun Youna Brown, of Ken- 
tucky, created a lively sensation by a savage per- 
sonal attack on General Butter. Ln the course 
of his speech he said: 

** In Scotiand years ago there was a man whose 
trade was murder, and he earned his livelihood 
by selling the bodies of his victims for gold. He 
linked his name to his crime, and to-day through- 
out the world it is known as ‘ Burking.’” 

Then followed a sharp colloquy between the 
Speaker of the Howse and Mr. Brown. 

‘Tue Speaker. Does the chair understand 
the gentleman to be referring in this language to 
a member of the House?” 

Mr. Brown. ** No, Sir. I am deseribing a 
character who is in my mind's eye.” 

Tue Speaker. ** The chair understood the 
geutleman to refer to a member of the House.” 

Mr. Brown, ** No, Sir. I call no names. 
This man’s name was linked te his crime, and 
to-day throughout the world it is known as 
* Burking.” If I was to desire to express all that 
was pusillanimous in war, inluman in peace, for- 
bidding in morals, and infamous in politics, I 
should call it ‘ Butlerizing.’” (Sensation. ) 

THe Speaker (interrupting). ** The gentle- 
man did not deal in good faith with the Ghair, 
He did not answer in good faith the question ad- 
dressed to him.’ 

Judge Harr, of New York, asked that the 
words be taken down, and while the reporters 
were writing them out from their notes he pre- 
pared a resolution of censure, in which Mr. 
Brown was charged not only with: unparlia- 
mentary language, but with prevarication.” 
The latter charge arose out of the fact that Mr. 
Brown was asked by the Speaker during one 
part of his remarks whether he meant to make 
a personal application of them, and disclaimed 
that, but did make a personal denunciation at 
the close. Before Judge Ha ve’s resolution could 
be put to a vote, Mr. Dawes offered a resolution 
expelling Mr. Brown from the House, and upon 
this ensued an exciting debate. 

Mr. Dawes at length withdrew his resolution, 
and that of censure was adopted. Mr. Brown 
accordingly appeared at the bar of the Ilouse, 
and, amidst dead silence, received the Speaker s 
reproot. At the close Mr. Brown said he ac- 
cepted the reproof, and had meant no disrespect — 
to the House, pausing a moment before he utter- 
ed the last three words. ‘The cooler [democratic 
members have frequently been annoyed by the 
lack of discretion and self-control exhibited by 
this fiery young Kentuckian, and, as Mr. Nast 
intimates in our first-page cartoon, would be 
glad:to hold him back. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EAFNESS AND CATARRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafners and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
| sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recips, 
free of c harge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City,.N. J. 


__HARPERS WEEKLY. 


CENTENNIAL. 
OULD & CO., Furniture WVanufactur- 
ers and Dealers, N. E. cor. 9th & Market Ste.; 
242 & 244 South 2d St.; and 37 & 39 North 2d St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


THIS Solid Walnut Italian Marble-top 
Chamber Suit, nine pieces: Double 

Bedstead, Bureau, Wash-stand, four Cane 
Chairs, Rocker, and Towel- rack, 855. 


THIS Solid Walnut Parlor Snit, covered 
0 As in Hair-cloth, or any color wool Te rry, 
seven pleces, 865. In Plosh or Silk, 
$125. Either of the above Suits wilil be packed and 
shipped of the world otf rece of prices 
named. ENCE OUR BANKERS 
Drexel Farmer’s Mechanics’ Batik: Girard 
Nationa! Bank: Union National Bank: N; ational Ban k 
of Phila.; or, Harper & Bros., Pubs, N. 
TLD AC O., Philadel iphia, Pa. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


On Bond and Mortgage and other first-class se- 
curity. Your business is invited. W. H.W EEKS, 
Banker, 178 Broadway, New York. 


LOVEJOY'S “METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are mantel ornaments, The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 0) (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
_ Special price to deale ra. 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda 


Is a famous VEITALIZING that will 
rive you Strength and Appetite, and BUILD 
NVIGORATE, and VITALIZE the whole 
System, imparting Tone, Vigor, and Nervous Force, 
and Energy. It will make you feel like a new being. 
Prices $1 and $2 per Bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & C0., Chemists, 
86 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
From up 


| NTS¢FIT Calatogue Pree 


amily Printer for Cards 4 Clothing @ 03. Diamond 
ards Circulars $5 toll eral 


yee or ear Pr 

$25 ¢0 125. COLDINGCECo Boston 
RAUTIFUL invention for marking Clothing 
and printing Cards 4c. An article that every- 


* body should have. Alphabets of type to print 
any name, business or address Very proftt- 

No and instructive the 

with 8 aiphabdets No.2 

ry alphabets. $B with I 
bets. Type Case, Ink and Pad included. De- 


livered anywhere by mau free. Agents wanted 
GOLDING & Co.,1¢ Kilby St, Boston. 


Industrial Exhibition Company. 


FIRST MORTG AGE | PREMIUM BONDS 
FOR SALE AT 


$20 EACH. 


Every Bond will be redeemed with a Premium, ab. | 
ply tor Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO,& CO. 
23 Park itow, New ork. 


Every Lady should have 


Lapham’s Qpder-Braider, 


Only ander-braiding attach- 
ment everinvented. Adapted 
widths oftraidand sew- 
ing-machines. Goods stamped 
on wrong side. No paper patterns 
need, Sent, post-paid,on receipt 
of $. Sav what machine you 
use, Agents wanted ereryarhere. 
Send for cireul: Address 
Lara Marion ,O. 


Spooner’ 8 Prize Flower Seeds, 


[Feprvary 27,1875 


. 


GREATEST 


CHANCE EVER OFFERED. 


Will buy one-twentieth interest of a whole bond of 
the Industrial Exhibition Company, participating 
March 1, 1875. 
A Capital Premiam of $100,000 drawn out of 1000 
numbers only. 
No blanks. Ever ry Bond is entitled to a premium. 
Address, for oonds and full information, 


HEIDELBERGER & 


216 Broadway and 294 Bowery. 
TH. ZSCHOCH, 
116 Nassau Street. 


GRAND PacirFic 


HOTEL, 


O, ILL. 


Having purchased the entire furniture and taken a 
lease of this magnificent hotel, I have admitted Mr. 
Samuel M, Turner, formerly of the old Tremont House 

¥: late of the Palmer House, Chicago; and Mr. Tyler 

3. Gaskill, formerly of the Revere House, Boston, to an 
interest in the business, which will be conducted under 
the name of JOHN B. DRAKE & CO. 


‘THE HOUSE 


Covers one entire block, having a frontage south and 
east of over 500 feet. Is admirably located tor the 
convenience of guests; is thoroughly built in the best 
manner, with improvements. Every floor 
from hasement to root encloses a four-inch layer of 
cemem, which, with other safeguards, render it prac- 
tically fire-proot, The ventilation is perfect 
and the whole js being refitted with the addition of 
new and eiegant furniture as required. 

The service, table, and other accommodations being 
the same to all guests, will be maintained fully up to 
the high standard of their predecessors, and equal to 
any house in this or any other country, but the propri- 
etors have decided to meet the just expectations of the 
public in these times of financial depression by gradu- 
ating prices at from $3 00 to $4 50 per day, according tu 


the location of the rooms occupied. 
JOHN B. DRAKE. 
REESE’S ADJUSTABLE STENCIL LETTERS 


— E DEVICE, BY WHICH ANY NAME OR ADDRESS 
be formed in a moment, and be as readily distributed. 

For by Stationers. Send for Circulars. 
LE & CO., 56 end 54 Park Piace, New Y: pees 5 ere. 


$15 SHOT GUN, 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Ponch, and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C.O.D., wit: privilege to examine before a 
ing bill. Send st: amp for cireular to P. POWEL 


SON, Gun Dealers, ‘3s Main Street, Cincinnati, Oo. 


Lovrsoyr's New STYLE GLASS Curren AND Putrry 


. 


Will cut glass better than a diamond. A child can use it. Itis 
worth more than ite cust if only used once. Sentto your addrvse 
in @ neat box, prepaid, on receipt of 3 cents and stamp. by 
ALVAN L. ABHINGTON ST., BosTON, Mabe, 
Keware of worthices imitations. Liberal discount to dealers. 


HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


t pF No cords or balances, Models and termes sent 
to tract 
EWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway. Y. 


Removal to 820 Bway, 
one block aboveStewart’s. 
The only Baby Carriage. 
Send for Circular. 

Lewis P. Trepars. 
RHIND’S Patent Safety 


‘No more Accidents, 


| 
FLOWER 'S BOSTON MARKET 


SEEDS. | VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
SEEDS. | QONER, Boston, Mass. 

ST EWART 


SLATES MARBLE MANTELS| 


220. & 222 WEST 23° ST.N.Y. 


FOR the PARLOR, S« nd 
a stamp for S-page Price- Li 
or 2 for 120-page Nine. 
AR 


trated Catalogue. TZ Mavical 
Repository, 8 50 Dedede av, New York, 


rTANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 
flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Deposit, 
Dose 40 drops. 


that “Constitution Water” will not 


cure. For sale by all druggists, 


falling from the table before breaking, and can not be 
fillet while burning. Price $2 00. Patent Extinguist)- 
er’s Burner, 35c.; mailed, prepaid. Send for Circular. 
Agents wanted. Address DANFORTH & BRISTOL, 

697 Broadway, New York. 


KALDENBERG'’S 
Meerschaums. 


The largest variety of PIPES, (I- 
GAR-HOLDERS, AMBER JEWEL- 
RY, BEADS, &¢ 

suitable for Holiday Presents, at my three stores, sid 
BROADW AY, between 13th and 14th Sta., 4&6 JOHN 
St.. and Cor. JOHN & NASSAU. Sendfor Price-lists, &c. 


| School Furniture. | 
RECENT GREAT IMPROVEMENTS!!! 


§@ Parties in search will please examine Catalogue of 
National School Furniture Co., 
I A 13 Ww ‘illiam Mt, N. 


ETROPOLITAN “MUS SEU of ART, 

No. 125 West 14th St., New York. The Museum 
is open daily, Sundays exce pted, from 10 A.M. to5 P.M, 
and on Mondays and Saturdays from 7 to 10 P. M. 
Cesnola Collection, Galleries of Pictures, Statuary, and 
other objecta Admission 25 cents. Mondays FRE E. 


** Maintained Superiority.”’ 
AwardAm Inst. 1874. Marks Pat. Artificial 
Jimbs, making continuous First Premiums 
from 1565. Pamphlets giving full informa. 
tion sent free. A. A. Marks. 5/5 way.N Y. 


GAME BELT. NTERS’ 


Price-List Free. 
Agents wanted. RUDOLPH & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 
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send tor Circnlars. Office, 


ARY 27, 1875.) 


ROGERS 


STATUARY, 


The Tap on the 
Window. 
A new group, price $15. 
Enclose 10c. for cata- 
logue and prints to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth COFr. » 


26th S 
NEW ‘ORK. 


Fortune for One Dollar 


One Gift is guaranteed to one of every eleven con- 
secutive numbers. 


$50,000 for One Dollar. 
NOW IS YOUR TIME” 


os Ruse Fortune helps those who help themselves. 
£00,000 Tickets at $1 each, nities ‘red from 1 to 500,000, 
inclusive. The low price brings it within 
the reach of all. 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 
In Aid of Public Improvements in the City of 
Denison, Texas. 


The Texas Gift Concert Association 


WILL GIVE A GRAND CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31st, 1875, 


And will distribute to the Ticket-holders 


$250,000 IN GIFTS. 


Depository, First Nat. Bank, Denison. 


Distribution to commence immediately after the 
Concert. Managers of the Distribution chosen by 
the Ticket-holders and prominent citizens, 


LIST OF GIFTS, 


1 Grand Cash Gift, ............ ¥50,000 

1 = 2,50 

1 rie $500 each.. 5,000 

30) in 4,500) 

Pu) “ 5,000 
49,767 Grand Cash Gifts, amounting to....... $200, 
22 Prizes in Real Estate, amounting to.... 50,000 
49,759 Gifts amounting to $250,000 


Please address us for circulars, giving references 
and full particulars. 


A statement of the distribution will be published 
and forwarded to Ticket-holders, and all gifts will be 
prompuy paid after the distribution. 


Good and Responsible Persons Wanted 


to work for the interests of this Association. Liberal 
(Commissions allowed. 


How TO REMIT TO US, 
Money should be sent by Express or by Draft, 
Post-Offtice Money Order, or Registered Letter. 


Address all communications to 


ALPHBPUS R. COLLINS, See’y 
DENISON, TEXAS. 


Imitation Gold Watches and 
CHAINS, at $15, #20, and #25. 
Each Chain #2 to #12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Expres#. Send stamp for I- 
luetrated Circular. No 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 


AGENTS WANTED 
O F. POcK ERT 
COMPANION AND 
MINSTREL, lately 

revised. Admitted to he 
THE BEST AND MOST 
TOO 00 cople alre sole, 


opD FELLOWS NEED 


FACTORY, 


S\LABLE work, 
NONE 


ROLL CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 


The bill for equ: aliza- 
tion’ of bounties is 
now passed, allowing 


per month for time se in late war. Claime 
provoptiy settled at five per cent. Enclose ten cents to 
‘ tiiress and receive by return mail special inetruc- 
tions, with printed forms, Con. FL W. FENTON, 
Burean of Claims, Box 48, Wasninetos, D.C. 


A SURE REMEDY 


¥ or Asthma or Hay Fever, viving immediate 
Try it. Trial p ackages Containing enough 
ith merits, sent free on application to 

GHTON & RANSOM, 
, Albany; Maiden Lane, New York. 


Lady Washington's Reception. 
T heanti ful Steel Engraving, after Daniel Hunt- 
mS great picture, engraved by H. A. Ritchi 
_ 20x40, will be sent to any person, postage pre- 
, on the receipt of: $50 for Signed Artist Proof; 
40 for India Print: $5 for Plain Print. 
EMIL SEITZ, 13 East 14th St., New York. 


WATCHES $2), Gents’ do. 8%). Chains 
$12, Kings $4, Necklets $10, Brooches $4, 
Studs $6, Eardrops$5,Charms $3. Guaran- 
‘d all Gold ot no sale. Silwer Watches $12. Everything 


‘ 4 Sent C.0.D. Can\be examined before 
paying. L. Perkins & Co., Walact St.. Philad’a, Pa, 


Corrugated Iron, 
Iron Buildings, Roofs, Shnuttera, Doors, &c. 

MOSELY TRON BRIDGE AND ROOF CO., 
5 Dev St... New York. 
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You to invest a few dollars in ticketa in — Libra- 
ry of Kentucky Concertyand Drawing of 


FEBRUARY 


Posilvely No Postponement 
A Drawing on 27th, 
or Money Liefunded. 


Whole Tickets, $50. or each 
Coupon, $5. Eleven Whole Tickets 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 


Death of Gov. Bramlette—Action of the 
Trustees—A Successor Appointed— 
No More Postponements—Drawing 
Certain February 27th. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Public 
Library of Kentucky, Jan. 16, 1875, it was re- 
solved that C. M. Briggs, Esq., who undér the 
late Hon. Tho. E. Bramlette, was the real busi- 
ness manager of the gift concerts already given 
in aid of the Publie Library of Kentucky, be and 
he is hereby authorized to take the Place made 
vacant by the death of said Bramlette, in the 
management of the affairs of the fifth and last 
gift concert, and that the drawing announced 
for Feb. 27,1875, shall positively and unequivoc- 
ally také place on that day without any further 
postponement or delay on any account whatever. 

T. DURRETT, Pres. 

Joun 8S. Carn, Secretary. 

Hereafter all communications relating to the 
Fifth Concert should be addressed to the under- 
signed, and I pledge myself that the drawing 
shall come off February 27th, or that every 
dollar paid for tickets shall be returned, 

C. M. BRIGGS, Agent and Manager, 

Room 4, Public Library Building, 

Louisville, Ky. 


For Tickets, or information, address 
Agent and Manager, Louis- 
YS & CU., 


THO. E. BRAMLETT 
ville, Ky., or THOS, 


Broad- 
way, N. Y: 


Fresh and Reliable. 
Dreer’s Garden Calendar, 1875, contains 
descriptive and priced lists of Vege table, Flower, and 
Grasse Seeds, Planta, Bulba, Novelties, and every Gar- 
den Requisite. Beautifully illustrated. Mailed free. 
Address HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 


One copy of either will be aent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber tn the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haurvern’s Magazine, Hanven’s W and Harseer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 U0: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, Weexry, or 
tavak will he stepplted gratia for every Club of Five 

Srusoniners at $4 00 each, tn one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Sree. 
The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 

Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 

«criptions may commence with anv Number. WhRen 

ny time is specified, it will be understood that the 

subecriber wishes to beym with the tirst Number of 
the curre mm ces: and back Num! vers will be sent 

aim 
The V - imes of the Wrexry and Bazar commence 

with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 

le stowed th it the bse riber wishes te 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanerrn & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 

» lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 

the sender. 


FOR ty Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Hiauren’s Bazan. 
Harper's Weekly. —Ineide Paves, $20 per Line; 
Guseiie Paye, $4 00 per Line —each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.— #1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HORRIBLE! 


Thirty years; was cured in #ix 
weekas by a remedy, and 
will send the receipt, postage free, to all afflicted. 
Address Kev. T. T. MEAD, 


Drawer 176, Syracuse, New \ ork. 


TEXAS. — Distribution of 60,000 acres of choice Texas 
land in the best part of the State. 17 houses in 
Honston population 20,000), the centre of 6 railroads; 
also, $25,000 in gold coin,on March 3, 1875. Circulars, 
maps of Texas, and dese a Ae pamphie ta, sent free 
by addressing J. E. FOSTER, Houston, Texas. 


GOOD SECOND-HAND BOILERS, 


ENGINES 


And STEAM PUMPS, at half-price, iiedite re- 
built and warranted. 
ROBERTS & KING, 119 Liberty St., N. Y. 


VERDUE ACCOUNTS, Old Notes, dude 

" ments, and all other Claims, collected promptly 

in ane State of the Union, without charge, unless 

Termes: 5, 7, and per cent. 5 
Bureau, 340 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 


HINA 700 SUPERB VARIETIES 
500,000 Greenhouse Plants. 

Mailing Plants a Specialty 
Illustrated Catal e Free 

E.Y 


u 
. TEAS & CO. Richmond, ind. 
UTTERING.—U. 
417 Fourth Ave., 
pay until perfectly cured. 


rs 


S. Stammering Institute (Dr. 
N.Y. Best references.” No 
Call or send for Circular. 


PERA, Field, and Marine Glasses, Barometers, 
Send stamp forillustratedcatalocne. Wholesale 
and Ketail. Ro»t. & Sons, 141 Water St., 


HE GEM OF TTIE TALISMAN, Balfe’s last Opera 
is THE ROSE SONG, price 40c. Copies 
mailed. WM. A. POND @ CO., S47 Broadway, N. Y. 


JONGH’S 


VERO 


The only rea) test, universal medical experience — 
ing twenty-five years, has conclusively proved D 
JONGH’S COD-LIVER te be, beyond al! 
ison, the purest, the most palatable, the most easily 
digested, and the most rapidly efficacious of all kinds. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M_D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queew in Ireland. 

“IT have frequently preacribed Dr. DE JONGH’S 
Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil. I consider it to be a ve 
pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic 
agent of great value.” 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 

“The experience of many years has abundantly 
yroved the truth of every word said in favor of Dr. DE 
JONGH’S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil by many of our 
first Physicians and Chemists, thus stamping him as a 
high authority and an able Chemist whose investiga- 
tions Lave remained unquestioned,” 


DR. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. 
“In all cases I have found Dr. DE JONGH’'S Cod- 
Liver Ou possessing the same set of properties, among 
which the presence of cholaic compounds, and of 
iodine in a state of organic combination, are the moet 
remarkable.” 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 
“Dr. DE JONGH'S L ight- Brown Cod-Liver Oil con- 
tains the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, 
and is easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Dis- 
eases of the Throat and Lungs, but in a great number 
of cases to which the Profession is extending its use.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 


is sold in capsuled Half-Pints by all 


“the principal druggists throughout the Unrrep Startss. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


Ansar, Harford, & Co.,77 Strand, London. 


Wholesale Agents : New ork—C, N, rittenton ; 
E. Fougera & Co.; J. F. Henry, Curran, & Co.; W. F. 
Kidder & Co, BaL TIMORE—W. it. Brown & Bro. Tor- 


ONTO— Elliot x Co. 

ANTED,— 
~~ Wanted to sell, 
by subscription, Standard ooks 
that will be welcomed in every house- 
hold, viz.: A new and popular Drerionary or Re- 
LIGLOUS KNow. xpax, by Rev. Lyman Abbott. The 
late De. Livingerone’s Last The great 
BiAsTICAL Literatures, by M‘Clintock & Strong. And 
other desirable books. Experienced agents and those 
that mean business are requested to address, for fur- 

ther particulars, AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


REE to Sewing-Machine Agents! 
The Wilsen HKeflector. An lllustrated Sew- 
ing-Machine Journal, published monthly, devoted to 
the interest of Sewing-Machines, and every thing manu- 
factured by Sewing-Machines, Literature, and General 
News. Eight pages, and forty columns of choice 
miscellany and reading-matter,. WILSON SEWING- 
MACHINE CO., Puntiwuers. Subscription price, 
Firveenxn Cents per annum, with an elegant Chromo 
free, Free TO Deatens 
IN anp Address, 
SON’ REFLEC ‘TOR, Cleveland, Ohio, U. 5. A. 


$15 to. $25 PER DAY! 


Local Agents wanted to sel) Bickford’s Celebrated 
AUTOMATIC FAMILY KNITTING -MACHINES. 
Extraordinary inducements offered to first-clase Gen- 
eral Aventa. For Circular and full particulars, address 

BICKFORD KNITTING-MACHINE MFG. CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, Brattleboro, ¥t. 
HOOK on" CLASS AGENTS WANTED ON 
TTER’S COMPLETE 
BIBLE RNG We LOPEDIA, with more than 
3000 Elegant Illustration alao, on POTTER'S 
MAGNIFICENT EDI TIONS of Family 
Bibles. Superior to all others. “For terme, address 
JOHN EL PO’ TER & OO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
HE METALLIC BUTTER PACKAGE CO.—The 
most economical package ever offered to the trade. 


Circulars sent freeand all Mformation given _— ap- 
plic ation to L. A. RILE EY, Sec’ y, 150 Chambers St., ‘3 


Be PE Type put up expressly for Amateur 

4e Prinvters by the Tou Envland Type 
Foundry, 105 Wasbtington Street, Boston, Mase. Send 
stamp for specimen book. 


A MONTH.— Agents wanted every 
re. as honorable and first- 
Particulate sent free. Address 

“WORTH & St. Louis, Mo, 


S12 95 PER DAY. One Agent writes, “ Have 
aw sold $1 ri of your Chromos in 5 days.” 
Terms free 


Hl. BLUFFORDS SONS, 
490 W By gton Street, Boston, Mase. 
Af PRINTING- OFFICE Complete. 
RIN TERS? Cabinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Parreun Levrrers. Vawn- 


Perfect Card-Presa, Type . Ink, Roller, and Fur- 
& Co., cor. Fulton & Dutch Sta.N. Y. 


niture. Se to cU & MITCHELL, 
21 Brattle , Boston, Amateur Presse Depot. 


GENTS WANTED.— Men or women. $34 
a week or $100 forfeited. Valuable samples free. 
Write atonceto F. M. REED, Eighth St., New York. 
Money Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, Samples and full par- 
ticulars Free, S. M. Srencrn, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


‘ ality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE. P.O. VIC KERY 0. sta, Me. 

SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combine- 

tion Needle- Book, with Chromos. Send 

stamp. F. P. GLUCK, New Bedford, Mass. 

A MONTH. — Agents wanted. I? Ten 

S35 ) best selling articles in the world. Sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


Violins & Violin Strings. Circulars & 

p (Catalogues free. J. Jay Watson's 
Musica) Agenc y, W. St., N. Y. 
Segar-Pipe” (Pat.), a perfect- looking 


“GE) 
Ika. Segar, and other xew Novelties. Agents 
wanted. SIMPSON & SMITH, 66 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. 


~™ A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in their lo- 


Twenty- Seventh Annual Report 


Penn Mutual Lite Insurance 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Assets, January 1, 1874, at cost...... - +++ $4,284,068 00 
RECEIPTS. 
Premiume received... ....... $933,115 1 


lnuterest received and accrued. 292,966 $1,226,081 71 


$5,510,149 71 71 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses and Endowments . .... $268,318 00 
Dividends allowed to reduce 


ares 274,389 39 
Surrendered and Canceled 


Re-insurance, &c. ... : 17,859 49 
Commissions, Salaries, 125,966 46 
Taxes, Advertising, &c....... 42,915 15 

——— $826,351 14 
Assets at market valme $4,875,563 34 


ASSETS. 
Market Value. 
$253,000 United States loans . .$297,585 75 
190,000 Philadelphia city. 6 
*r cent. loan, Lo tax 198,550 00 
59,000 Harrisburg city 6 per 


cent. bomds.......... 54,870 00 
9,000 Pittsburgh city 6 per 

26,000 Allegheny Co. 6 per 

cent. loan .... . 28,400 00 
12,000 Allegheny Co. 5 per 

cent. loan, no tax. 9,000 00 
50,000 Louisville city 7 per 

cent. bonds. . 50,000 00 
10,000 Lowisville city per 

Gok, 9,000 00 
30,000 Saint Louis city 6 per 


80,000 Carton city 10 per 

cent. water bonds .:. 81,500 00 
100,000 Pennsylvania R. R. 6 

per cent. gen’ls mort. 

reg. bonds........ 99,000 00 
60,000 Reading R. R. T per 

ceht. mort. bo'’da, 1911 61,875 00 
60,000 Reading R. R. 7 per 

cent. mort. bo'ds, 1893 53,000 00 
50,000 Lehigh Valley R. RK. 7 


er cent. bonds. .. 88,500 00 

50 Hoe 2 Canal and Railroad 
6 per cent. bonds. 51,250 00 

75,000 Chester R. R 7 
cent. bonds...... 78,750 00 

100,000 No. Penn.’ RK. R. 7 per 
cent. bonds. 104,000 00 

60,000 Suaqueh'na ‘anal Pri- 
ority 6 per ct. bonds. 651,000 00 

25,000 American 8. 8. Ca. 6 
cent. bonda...... 19,750 00 

109,000 Masonic 7 3-10 per ct. 

600 Shares Northern Cen- 
tral R. R. Stock.. 16,750 00 


National Bank Stock 57,067 00 
250 Shares Delaware Mu- 


tual Safety Ina...... 6,500 00 
212 Shares Girard Life 
Ine. Annuity & Trust v 
Cai 8,904 00 
76 Shares Bank of North 
America Stock ...... 19,380 00 
$1,493,381 75 
Mortgages, all firet liems ................ 1,926,898 50 
Premium notes secured by Policies ..... 646,552 55 
Loans on Collaterals, &c. ............... 70,544 
Balances in hands of agenta............. 16,437 O4 
Premiums on policies not reported. ..... 58,424 16 
Deferred payments on policies in force— 

.. « 88,996 50 
Scrip dividends purchased .............. 208,156 33 
Interest due and accrued on loans..... .. 67,852 55 
Cash oh hand and in trust companies . .. 90,501 17 
Real estate owned by the Company ...-. 251,075 16 
Furniture at home office and agencies. .. 12,711 86 

$4,875,563 34 


LIABILITIES. 
Death Loses, &c., not yet due $92,500 00 
insurance Reserve, 4 per 
ent. Actuary’s Table. . . .3,915,806 00 
Scrip Dividends outstanding 256,770 00 +4, 265,136 00 


Surplus for Policy-holders, 4 pr. ct. basis $6104 427 em 


Number of policies in force ............. 8 226 


Amount al 924) 511, 115 ‘00 
AMUEL ©. HU EY, ‘President. 
SAM'L E. STOKES. H. S. ST EPHENS, 
Vice-President. Vice-President. 
JAS. WEIR MASON, HENRY AUSTIE, 
Actuary. Secretary. 

And at a meeting, held on the 19th instant, it was 
resolved from the undivided surplus to apportion to 
each participating policy-holder his share of dividend 
upon the contribution plan, available only in reduction 
of premium when the next annual payment falls due. 


TRUS TEE Ss. 

Elwood Johnson, 
William © Houston, 
James H. MacBride, 
John Milnes, 
William H. KRhawn 
Joseph B. Hodg ‘sou, 
Thomas W. Davis, 
Joseph M. P. Price, 
Samuel A. Bispham, 
Anthony J. Drexel, 
Henry ©. Howell, 
James Long, 

James U. Pease, 
Charles Watson. 


Samuel E. Stokes, 

John G. Brenner, 
Benjamin Coates, 
Richard 8 Newbold, 
James B. McFarland, 
Charles B. Williama, 
Joseph H. Trotter, 
William Kern, 
Atwood Smith, 
Edward M. Needles, 
Howard Hinchman, 
Rodolphus Kent, 
Frederic A. Hoyt, 


CITOR, 

TOW NSEND. 
MEDICAL EXAMINER 

EDWARD HARTSHORNE, M.D., 

EDWARD A. PAGE, M.D. 


LIVINGSTONE! LIVINGSTONE!! 


Agents are wanted to sell by Subscription the only 
authentic edition of the Last Journals of the 
late Dr. David Livingstone. A rare oppor- 
tunity is now offered to experienced Agenta, For fur- 
ther particulars, call and see or address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care & Baotruens, New Yorx. 


BOLI 
HENRY C. 


S50) invested in Stock Privileges often 
leads to Fortune. The WALL 
ST. REVIE W explains the operation. 
sample copy, also pamphlet free. J. Hicx- 
LING as Co.,.Bankers & Brokers, 72 Bway. 
\ ASON 1c,— Agents wanted, on salary or com- 
4 mission, for something entirely pew, magnifi- 
cent, and of the greatest Interest to Masons. Send 
for descriptive circular and terms. REDDING & CO., 
Publiahers of Masonic Works, 731 Broadway, N. Y. 


a week and expenses to all Articles 
ile 0) new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
M. Lintnevos & Buo., N. or Chicago. 


10 A DAY. Employment for for all. Patent Novel- 
ties. Geo. L. & Co., 119 Nassaa St., N. ¥. 
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THE HOUR OF MARTYRDOM HAS COME. 
| **Now must marry my daughter to a Nigger.” 


SRADLEY, PRAY,°& £0, JOHN EVENING WEAR: In Actual Use: 


Mufflers. 
REMoy, UNION ADAMS & ESTEY ORGANS 


913 Broadway, near 20th St. 
205 UNION SQUARE, J. ESTEY & 
NEW YORK. The meet Delictous and Efficacious denti- | C= Cian AND BUTTER - MAKING 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
frice known A TUS,-— Factory-men or Dairy-men vor CaTALout 
It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the int of any kind of whinery, Utensils, or Furr- | 
Teeth, the Kmamel, aud leaves a Hishing Goods in the above line, should send for onr 
Delicious Wragrance in the mouth. new Cirecul: ir, whic ly vives full information AWRENCE'BROTH ERS,& CO., 
Endorsel by the most eminent Dentists of — revarding all late improvements BANKERS AND BROKFERS, 
Leurope, and weed bw all the Courts thereof. Cl ARLE Ss becae L. AR & SON, Utica, N. Y. No 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Soldshy all and Perfumers. 


| BUILDER Ser. for VINE GRANDES.” M. 
| NELLE& Co, ,27 arren st.,N.Y. JONES & CO., Mauufacturers, Cincinnati, O. 


FROM 


Premature Decay, 


_ PERFECT FREEDOM 


| MARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
An Old aud Well-Tried Remedy.— Mrs. Publish this Dry : 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children | 
teething hus stood the*test of thirty years.” Millions 
of mothers can testify that itis reliable. Relieves the No. Folin | 


child from pain, softens ~ cums, regulates the bow- 


, Plain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, | ILLUSTRATED. 
chaste, and exclusive designs, from pat- | 12mMo0, CLorn, 81 50. 
/ terns undér our own control. “Tn that strangely fascinating story, ‘Man and snepicion. He marries again, under an assumed name, 
| Wife,” Wilkie Collins founded the main incidents of His serond wife, of course, discovers the secret. bit, 
i Priced Catalogues sent to any address, 10 cents each, the plot bn the anomalies of the Seotch marriage convinieed of | imfocence, sets at work to have the 
Part ist. ™M ithe matical Instruments......153 pages. ie | laws; in his latest, and in many respects his most verdictyectitied. The story iz one of thrilling interest, 
2d. Optical Ins powerful nove ‘The Law and the Lady,” he again and is contrived that the reader's atten- 
od. groes to Stat! the ‘mtive’® of hi- plat. It ix ‘tien is ke pt on the alert from the be nning to the 
“ 4th. Physical Ay par: . founded on that singulapdesture of Scotel: law which close. In Miserrimus: Dexter. the deformed mis- 
FA? Qt «A | gallows a jorv,. 1 in doubt whether to condemn or creant, and ‘Ariel, his helf-witted relative and at- 
> York; 924 Chestnut of., Phila, | acquit a pris<oner, to save their cons tendant, Mr. Collins has given two new characters to 
‘reopticons of all sizes and prices, arlor enter a verdict of ‘not proven.” A young gentleman js fiction. The former IVs on important part in the 
talnen nts and public xhibitions Pays’ well on charged with poisoning his wi if cumstances story; and the fate which at list overtakes him forms 
small investments Catafogues free. are suspicions but not cone either way one of the most powerful aud dramatic scenes ever 
ep ri ne Fy ras ‘ M*ALLISTER, Mfg _ Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N.Y. Scoich verdict sets him free, til under the brand ot depicted by the noyelist.”’ 
PAMPHLET SERIES I ISI I - LAW AND THE LADY” FORMS THE COMPLETION. OF 
og sstronons, WANES AND NETTING, | HARPER'S LIBRARY EDITION OF | 
Ris ‘hard A. Proctor, and Lectures by Prof. Avassiz at ‘ & r 
q > ‘ 4 
; ogee WM. E. HOOPER & SONS WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS 
the Ni rves Pr F arewell Lectures on As- ith A Tllustrutians anid (/ Portrait th | uthor Dy Llalpin, 
Meetings of. the National \cade of Do Your Own Printing lo vols. 12m loth, =1 cach; or, the set complete, r 
Science, April 1874 the American Oriental So- Portable $9 labels, envelopes 
ciety, May, 1874; Brown- Sequard on the Double Brain; forlars | THE LAW AND THE LADY. THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 

trade, Amateur Printing, delight QUEEN OF HEARTS. POOR MISS FINCH. 

aad Govention ~ have greatfun aud make money fast HIDE-AND-SEEK. MAN AND WIFE. 
Se Printing atprinting. Send twostamps for full THE DEAD SECRET. THE MOONSTONE. 
‘ catalogue presses type ctc, tothe Mfrs_ 
No. 23.—Tyudall on nd Religion; Huxley 
on Origin of Lit if Address *); P Owen Presses KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn. © 
Man's Earliest History; MeCosh’s Reply to Tyndall. INS ANCE NO NAME. A. 
No. 25.—Gladstone on the Vatican Decrees (in full), | | BEST PLAN EN LIFE INSUBRANCE,— AFTER DARK, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Manning's and Acton’s Re ‘plies. The low rate cash plan of the Travecers RANOJ 
os "Principat of eetsiil 5 Company, of Hartford, Conn. Ample! : Low Wilkie Collins has no living superior in the art “a Collins. He has a faenity of coloring the mystery of 
Premiums. constructing a Y. Evening Post. a plot, exciting terror, pity, curiosity, and ether pas- 


and the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. 
Either of the above pamphlets mailed to any address - K A —,P E R EGO'S SONS 


He ia a literary ‘and a yvreat one too, and he sions, such as belonys to fe w if any of his « Ons rer 
( fon Travel- however much thev may e@re! bim in other respects. 

in the United States on re« eipt of price (20 cents each), Ilis too, 18 sip irlv appropriate —less for ed 

three for 59 cents; or any two with Tug Trisune AL- | $1.50 each is style, Loo, Singwiarly Aapproprial 


7 also for one artificial than the average modern novelist.— 
MANA for 1875 also for 50 cents. | G N by mail or express. Of all the living writers of English fiction, no o1 ane 
All of the pamphicte postpaid for$i. Address OOD IGHT Don't go to bed ol outone better understands the art of story-telling than Wilkie Boston Transe: -“ 


TRIBUNE, New York, | Nassau St. N.Y. rapper & BROTHERS also publish a Cheap Edition, Octavo, Paper, of 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS: 
© POOR MING ............ Iliustrated.... 1 00 
MAN AND WIFE....... _Mustrated. THE WOMAN IN W HITE Illustrated.... 1 00 
N 


ROOFING, SHEATHING, BOILER FELTING, PAINTS (a!) colors). re, THE MOONSTONE .............Ilustrated.... 1 00| THE NEW MAGDALEN....................- 0 50 


&c., prepared r for use. Send for Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. Libe inducements to dealers. 


CAUTION.—The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing or using any materials’for the above BL ISH E Il) BY ARPE R & BRC yT Hk RS, NEW Y¢ RK. 


or similar purposes, purporting to contain ASBESTOS, unless they bear our name and dates of patents. 
‘pass w. JOHNS, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, $7 Maiden Lane, N. Y. Estasrisuep 1838. or Sent by maal, postage prepaid, fo any part of the United States. on rece ipt of the price. 
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A RHEUMATIC MAN’ 


Y FRIEND DRIVES ME TEN MILES TO COVERT IN DRIZZLING RAIN AND EAST WIND. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


2 MY MOUNT—A LITTLE FIDGET 


Y AT FIRST, BUT SAID TO BE A BRILLIANT FENCER. 


‘| THERE ARE NO FENCES AND NO FOXES, BUT CEASELESS RAIN -AND HOPELESS LACK 


i. STIFF AND WET AND COLD, I HAVE SUCH DIFFICULTY IN DESCENDING 
THE RAILWAY STATION, 


OF SCENT. 


1875 
> 
CO 8, THE BRILLIANT FENCER TURNS OUT TO BE A DETERMINED PULLER. eee 
VURK. 
5b. A FORLORN HOPE—“* PERUAPS THERE'S A FOX IN THE OSIER BEDS, 6. JOG TROT HOME WITH THE HOUNDS—A MOST PAINFUL PERFORMANCE. 
XUM 


1S6 


SIR-THOMAS MORRE. 


At Chelsea, then a .pleasant suburb on the 
banks of the silver Thames, lived in the reign 
of Henry VIIT. a wealthy and eminent lawver, 
Lord Chancellor of England, and the favorite 
of the king. Ilis garden ran down to the wa- 
ter, where was mooted his boat. in which he 
sailed to the City or Westminster. Te was the 
most cultivated of Englishmen, famous in let- 
ters. poets rter. orator, statesman, and his 
happy home was surrounded by al/the finer traits 
a@f the rising civilization of the time. Books, 
maiusic, rare anim:ils and birds. an organ and a 
lute, cushioned couches, pietures, a clock, and 
perhaps even carpets and luxurious chairs, are 
seen in the paintings of the interior of his house. 


an amiable woman, built. his villa 
Ilis three daughters read Plato, and were fa-_ 


Ys, 


| miliar with Latin. Ilis son was less intelligent. 
Peace and good humor, ease and composure, 


reigned in the household of the successful lawver, 


and singular wisdom seemed to control all his | 


actions. But always beside him is painted his 
fool, Maister Henry Patenson, with cap and 
seal, a symbol of the lingering barbarism of the 
dave Sir Tuomas More was apparently one of 
the happiest and most successful of men. Tle 
was born in Milk Street, London, in 1480. Tle 
grew up fond of letters, studious. pious, and was 
anxious in his youth to become a monk. But 


he became*a lawyer, for his father, Sir Jouwn 
Morr, was a Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
income 
He married 
at Chelsea, 
surrounded with gardens, fruits, and flowers, and 


his son soon rose to great practice. 
was thirty thousand dollars a vear. 


here was often visited by the bluff King Henry, 
who would throw his arm around More’s neck, 
and walk with him under the pleasant shade in 


intelligent conversation. jut Ilenry's friend- 
ship, so fatal to almost every one who gained it, 
seems to have come to More unsought. He was 
of a mild, cheerful, unaspiring temper, and pre- 
ferred the society of his family and literary friends 
to that of kings and nobles. The magnificent 
and gifted Wotsrey might seek to outshine the 
men of chivalry in wild extravagance, bat the 
simpler poet and author would rather lose him- 
self at home in writing ¢ fopia. 

Yet to so curious-and inguisitive an intellect 
as that of More there was much in the eondi- 
tion of his period to excite it to intense activity. 
His life embraced a series of startling events, to 
which later centuries can affoyd no parallel. 


THE EXECUTION OF SIR THOMAS MORE.—[From tn 


Printing had not been many years invented when 
he was born, and was just arisen to a rare per- 
fection. Prato and AristoT_e were become 
familiar to the barbarous men and women of the 
West, the refined manners of Crcero, the pure 
morality of Prvtraren. When he was a child he 
may have heard of the two voung princes who had 
been murdered in the Tower by a wicked uncle 
—a modern realization ofa well-known tale. At 
twelve vears old he mfust have shared in the in 
tense excitement of all Europe, when it was told 
that a Genoese mariner had crossed the immense 
unfathomable Atlantic, and had found another 
world. In the dawn of the sixteenth century he 
watched, perhaps with eager interest, the vovages 
of the Europeans to the West or the East, and 
the gradual unfolding of new regions on the 
globe, and lands never yet beheld by European 


eves, 


Sut it was from the Continent 
many that the most startling revolntic 
eome: and when Lutuer nailed his 
the gate of Wittenberg he sealed th 
the peaceful family at Chelsea. - Upon 
world of specnlation and progress | 
by the German reformers Sir Thom 
was wholly ineapable of entering. J 
Was narrowed by an intense superst 
his youth he had sighed for the Chan 
and had worn a sackeloth shirt: he w 
eetic by nature in the midst of his « 
jokes, and the jester who seemed to h 
the first of English wits was the most s 
English papists. He wrote against Lut 


with a coarse and unsparing bitter 
would have done no discredit to a Ma 
He assailed the heretics 


a NEWMAN. 
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—[From tue Picture ny Wi F. Yeames, A. R. A.] 


1 the Continent and Ger- 
artling revolution was to 
ner nailed his theses to 
‘¢ he sealed the fate of 
Chelsea. - Upon the new 
and progress laul open 
ners Sir Thomas More 
of entermeg His mind 

intense superstition: in 
ed for the Charter-house 
loth shirt : 
» midst of his quips and 


he WAS AN AS- 


sho seemed to his friends 
s was the most sincere of 
rote against Lutheranism 
msparing bitterness that 
iseredit to a MANNING or 
led the heretics with rib- 


‘ald violence. 


To him they were ‘‘ beastly,’ 


the rancor his gentle nature could assume. He 


seems to have approved and joined in the se 
verest punishments awarded to the heretics, and 
whipped with his own hands, in his Chelsea gar- 


dens. persons suspected of holding the new opin- 
cons. There was a hysterical woman at that 


tire. called the Nun of Kent, who saw isions, and 
foretold the punishment or death of Hexry VITL 


when he married ANNI More was 


led away by her pretended sanctity and spiritual 
gifts: but when she was condemned and executed | 
he denied that he had any faith in her miracles. 
She told him that Satan flew round her chamber 
in the shape’of a bird. 


More wrote to her as: friars wi 


= 


his ‘right dearly beloved sister,” and was after- 
‘*brutal,” deserving only to be swept from the | ward eager to assert that she was a ‘‘ false, de- 
earth ; the moderation of Utopia seemed lost in | 
his controversial writings, and one is amazed at | 


ceiving hypocrite.” 
Yet he never lost his horror of Lutheranism, 


— 


and when Hewry divorced KATHARINE to Marry | 
Awwe. and declared himself the supreme head | 


of the Church, More clung to his faith or his 
superstition, resigned his offices, welcomed pov- 
erty with a jest, and for the last time took boat 
for Chelsea. 
and his daughters pointed to its fair gardens and 
pleasant lawns, 
mission to the king: 
RoLteYN he could never look with patience, and 
his whole heart was with the Papal Chureh, At 
an earlier ‘period he had jested with Erasmus at 


but upon the gestle ANNE 


the vices of the monks, and treated the begging | ger to } 
| this change More would have proved a resolute , 


ith no more charity. But he had no 


His wife, of his second marriage, | 


and sougtiit to lead him to sub- | 


sympathy for that great party among the En- 
glish people which, since the days of WYCLIFFE, 
had been anxious to throw off all dependence 
upon Rome and create a national and Christian 
Church. Of this party Hexry VIIL., guided 
both by passion an 
age had more nat 
king—took the leadership, roused all England 
against foreign interference, despoiled the Roman 


ive venteness than the brutal 


(Church of its enormous wealth, and laid the foun 
dations of a new perio of progress. [It had been 
i the custom of the perpres fo extort large sums of 
| monev from the Finglish for their various neces 
\sities. That drain upon the resources of the 
island was stopped forever, and the swarms of 
begying friars, monks, and prelates were no lon- 
rey upon the impoverished people. 


conviction—for no one ofhis vet 


foe. and the rage of the king would be satisfied 
with nothing but ‘his head. He was sent to the 
Ilere he resisted all the efforts that 
Ile wrote 


Tower, 
were made to shake his resolution, 
with a coal on seraps of paper severalytouching 


Ile heheaded on ‘Towe1 


Hill, London, Jaly 6, 1555. Ilis execution 
shovwed his ceourace and his rere thine hing firm 
ness: he yested with his exes utioner amd ynve 


him a piece of gold, His wit, his learnmg, gen 
ims, armel rare mites rity have led suceeed my ren 
erations to lament his unmerited fate : vet such 
is the cruel force of fanaticism that it seems 
seareely to be doubted that the author of f ‘topia 
would bave awarded the same doom to the re- 


To formers, had he the power, that befell himself. 


Evcent LAWRENCE. 


letters to his favorite daughter, M 
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